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is the oldest Col- 
ored Sick Bene- 
fit Insurance 
Company in the 
country. 


Home Office Group 
525-27-29 N. 2nd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 


It has developed a Superior Three in 
One Insurance Contract providing, for 
One Small Premium, Protection against 
Sickness, Accident and Death. It has 
paid over $3,500,000.00 to Policyholders. 
It has over $700,000.00 in stable assets. 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Officee—Richmond, Virginia 


Operating in Virginia and District 
of Columbia 


The Southern 
Aid Society 


of Virginia, Inc. 


Hartshorn Memorial Gollege 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced edu- 
cation of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained. 


Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, 
High School, Normal, College and Music. 
Terms exceedingly moderate, 
Well-equipped gymnasium. 
Valuable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


Shanda College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


institution famous within recent 

years for its emphasis on all sides of 
manly development—the only institution 
in the far South devoted solely to the ed- 
uecation of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by great- 
est northern universities. Debating, Y. M. 
C. A., athleties, all live features. 

For information address 

JOHN HOPE, Presiwent 


Virginia Union University 
Is Now a Glass A Gollege 


Excelient courses are offered in Col- 
lege as well as in Theology and in 
High School work. 

The summer session is for college 
students only. 


For full information address the President at 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


cAtlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training 
of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 
For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. STANLEY DurKeEEg, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., 
President 
Emmett J. Scott, A. M., LL. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored peo- 
ple of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through 
its courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in 
Education, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Musie, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 


Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


, Autumn Quarter Sept. 29, 30, 1925 
Winter Quarter January 2, 1926 
Spring Quarter March 20, 1926 

- Summer Quarter June 21, 1926 


REGISTRATION 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Wasnuincton, D. C. 
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Ferdinand Q. Morton, Trustee 


Roscoe Conkling Bruce 
Editor-in-Chief 


A faetual, comprehensive and authoritative record of the lives and achievements 
of the world’s most eminent men and women of African descent, together with an in- 
teresting collection of photographs and illustrations. 


This volume, containing over one thousand pages of highly instructive data, will 
be national in distribution as in scope; first edition of 100,000 copies is guaranteed 


by the publishers. 


EDITION DE LUXE, BOUND IN LEATHER, STAMPED IN GOLD 


$10.00 Per 


ELF PUBLICITY SERVICE 
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Order Blank 


Hon. Ferdinand Q. Morton 
250 West 125th Street, New York City 
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Social Progress 


Lyra Africanus HE past of the folk music of 

Negroes is as interesting as 
its future promises to be. Fifty years ago, lovers of 
music were lamenting that the vast variety and 
wealth of the creative musical genius of the slave 
could not be recorded. America has, willingly or 
unwillingly, been under the spell of the African’s 
music for over a hundred years. Even before those 
plaintive strains of the spirituals floated out to the 
world, the plantation songs had set the whole coun- 
try rocking to the rhythm of “Zip Coon,” “Old 
Virginny Nebber Tire,” “Cole Black Rose,” and 
stimulated an era of black faced minstrelsy which 
nearly ruined them. To many forces and indi- 
viduals the survival of the best of them is due. 
During the Civil War, Colonel Higginson found 
and recorded scores of these rich melodies, the beauty 
of which the passage of years has not marred. The 
first ten years after emancipation, at least ten vol- 
umes were published. Northern visitors to the 
South who heard them became their internuncio to 
the literary and musical publications of the country. 
Lucy McKin Garrison’s letter to Dwight’s Journal 
of Music in 1862, and her arrangement of “Roll 
Jordan,” and “Poor Rosy,” are accredited with at- 


tracting the first serious public attention to them. 
The published volumes by Fisk University preserve 
a selection of the best of them, and the singing ot 
them by the Jubilee Singers actually carried them 
out to the world, winning a deep and genuine in- 
terest in the people who had created them. Hamp- 
ton has also added to the record. In 1888, a Negro 
minister, Marshall W. Taylor, published over 200 
songs, for the most part taken down from the lips 
of the black singers. Then have followed the col- 
lections of Natalie Curtis Burlin, John W. Work, 
H. E. Kriehbel, Coleridge-Taylor, Julian Tiersot, 
and finally the marvellously skillful combined work 
of James Weldon and J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Lawrence Brown in the Book of American Negro 
Spirituals. 

These folk songs have marked the history of the 
African’s absorption of an utterly alien religion, 
but equally important from the standpoint of the 
psychology of the race they provided that vent for 
the emotions, by virtue of which they were able to 
survive. Many of the songs now regarded as spir- 
ituals were clever substitutions, carefully con- 
cealing with harmless Biblical texts very immediate 
grievances. They offered indirect satisfactions. 
Punishments were severe for complaints against their 
lot aimed at their masters, and there was a com- 
pensatory satisfaction in transferring their griev- 
ances. They sang out of an immediate pity and sor- 
row for their friends who had suffered during the 
day the sting of the lash, and the whims of their 
masters. And into their songs went all of the sym- 
pathy and self-pity of a helpless people. Only in 
the recent period of the creation of these songs have 
these complaints been frankly directed. 

They have come from the soil, just as did “jazz,” 
and the latest African creation, the intricate Charles- 
ton dance, which has captured the fancy of the na- 
tion. They provide an epic of the struggle of Ne- 
groes for status, and emphasize the cleavage be- 
tween ignorance and education among Negroes, 
which, until very recently, prompted educated Ne- 
groes to spurn them loudly and with scornful ges- 
tures. 

It is possible to explain the sudden re-appreciation 
of their value, both by the changed relations be- 
tween the races and by the need of an autochthonous 
music. With all their present vogue, however, the 
full beauty of Negro music cannot even yet be ap- 
preciated, because it is not possible to record it. 
William H. Baldwin calls attention to an appar- 
ent difference between Jewish and Negro music, 
which is interesting. There is a certain satisfaction 
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possible to the former from solo singing, as in the 
extraordinary appeal of “Eli, Eli.” With Negroes 
there is satisfaction only in group singing. More 
than that, the spirituals are sung in harmony. Mu- 
sical notes cannot record, as Mrs. Burlin points out, 
the wierd, but astonishingly effective grouping of 
diatonic chords, the sudden interlocking of unre- 
lated majors and minors, the utter defiance of man- 
made laws of voice progression. Perhaps, after all, 
it will remain for the phonograph or the radio to 
record the unpremeditated and irresistible dramatic 
power of this group singing. 

Two schools of thought have developed on this 
music. There are those who insist that the songs 
should be preserved in all their native simplicity, 
and those who believe that the original tunes should 
be used as the basis for the limitless development of 
a new music which would, of course, preserve the 
distinguishing characteristics of the original. Both 
are important. The original themes speak for them- 
selves and will always have power. But it is also 
possible to do with the music what Tschaikovsky 
has done for the folk tunes of the Russians. A be- 
ginning has already been made in the work of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Busini, Dett, Laparra., Jenkins, and 
Dvorak. A new future lies ahead for chorals, con- 
certos, lyrics, and salon music with a base in these 
powerful and exhaustless themes. And even on a 
chance of repeating it too often, it is appropriate 
here to recall the words of Dvorak who came to this 
country and profited from the melodies which 
American composers have neglected. 

“The future music of America must be founded 
on what is called “Negro melodies.” 


‘Ghe Housing ETROIT, the automobile 
War center, with its high wages 
and skilled work, has attracted workers from all 
sections of the country. It bid for Southern 
Negro labor in a war-time emergency and got it. 
‘*They are good earners, and seek the creature 
comforts of life which their earnings provide. 
Many of them are well educated people.”’ says 
the Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Rec- 
ord. Along with them, and lured by the same 
superior advantages, came thousands of their 
white neighbors from the South. With practi- 
cally no foreign immigration Detroit's popula- 
tion increased from 993,678 in 1920 to 1,242,000 
in 1925, and the Negro population from 5,741 
in 1910 to 40,838 in 1920, to 81,831 in 1925. 

The distinction of white and Negro residence 
areas means, substantially, that where Negroes 
happen to be living at a particular time is the 
Negro Area, and that the remainder of the town 
is for whites. Even if populations were static 
and individual standards never changed, this 
would not hold. 

Five vears ago Dr. A. L. Turner, Negro phy- 
sician, moved to Spokane Avenue, a neighbor- 
hood in which are many southern whites. His 
house was stoned, windows broken out, and he 
was otherwise intimidated by a mob numbering 
several thousand. He moved. 


Dr. ©. H. Sweet, another Negro physician, 
during the past Summer found a home eight 
miles east of the scene of Dr. Turner’s experi- 
ence. The same intimidations of the mob fol- 
lowed, and from the Sweet home, in its defense, 
came shots that killed one man and wounded 
another. The doctor and his wife, two brothers 
and four other men now are held without bail, 
all charged with homicide. Simultaneously, the 
Klan is waging a fierce political battle for con- 
trol of the City Council. Established there in 
1923, its strength has increased with the volume 
and intensity of racial clashes, and Mayor Smith 
is by no means merely talking for effect when 
he points his finger at this sheeted group. Mr. 
Clarence Darrow has been retained by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to defend the Negroes 
who dared to purchase a home, and their fate is 
up to him and the conscience of Detroit. 

This is but one of the many Negro housing 
clashes that have flared up during the past vear 
from Virginia to California. 

Cleveland, Ohio, offers another chapter. In 
September copies of this printed hand bill, 9x11, 
were distributed among white residents of Cleve- 
land Heights: 


BE SURE AND READ THIS 


Certain niggas have recently blackmailed certain 
Residents of the Cleveland Hts. and other Sections 
of the City. 

They are now trying to erect a house at 11114 
Wade Park Ave. to Blackmail us. 


BUT THEY WILL NOT 
The Residents of the neighborhood will not give 
one cent to these blackmailers. 
Appoint your committees to oppose and eradicate 
this group of Black Gold Diggers. 
Let them know we can duplicate Riots in Tulsa, 
St. Louis, Chicago and Baltimore. 


This cireular itself is most eloquent. They 
would defend the Heights against the invasion 
of inferior blacks. Their blunt threats scorn the 
nicety of a veil. Building a home means ‘‘ Black- 
mail.’’ We have, rather dramatically, stated, 
the standard argument that Negroes depreciate 
property. It was heard in Detroit and Chicago. 
There is no clearer case of an attempt to **incite 
to riot.’’ 

In attacking the home of Dr. Sweet, the in- 
ference is that any Negro will depreciate prop- 
erty in a white neighborhood. But the Detroit 
mob did not know that the man who sold his 
home to Dr. Sweet and had lived in it up to the 
time of its sale, was also a Negro on whose face 
the stamp of race rested but lightly. 

The argument, being an economic one, is ac- 
cepted by many who like to feel that they harbor 
no deep and abiding racial prejudices as such. 
But, fortunately there is, in the exhaustive study 
of the Chicago Commission, which investigated 
this charge as the provocation to the bombing of 
fifty or more Negro homes in Chicago, a com- 
plete examination of the alleged depreciation 
due to Negro residence. 
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Property values in the Hyde Park neighbor- 
hood, it was claimed, had been destroyed by the 
‘‘invasion’’ of Negroes, the loss being placed at 
$200,000,000. What happened was that the 
houses there originally costing $50,000 and 
$75,000 to erect, had been consistently declining 
in value for twenty or thirty years before there 
was even a threat of Negro residence. Otherwise, 
they could not have been purchased by the Ne- 
groes, who, with a few exceptions, could not af- 
ford them. The wealthy and aristocratie first 
families had moved, a generation before, to the 
North Shore, establishing a new colony and sell- 
ing their homes to another class willing to move 
in atter them. They had left because they did 
not like the stench of the stockyards a few blocks 
off, the smoke and dirt of the Illinois Central 
trains thundering by incessantly, or the cheaper 
apartments placed there after the World's Fair, 
or the encroachment of the automobile industry 
with its display shops. The wear and tear of the 
elements had deteriorated them. The homes had 
changed hands four and five times and when 
they reached the level of the Negro purse, 
were being rented at a loss. Negro tenants were 
brought in by white realtors to enable them to 
boost rents, a trick which they practiced shame- 
lessly. One Negro home, four times bombed, 
had been, until its sale, registered by the police 
as an ‘‘immoral resort.’’ 

This does not overlook the white residents who 
would hold their first homes for sentimental rea- 
sons. Their real grievance, however, is not 
against the Negroes who become their neighbors, 
but against forces of deterioration that have 
been long in operation, and of which the Ne- 
groes, if anything, are the ultimate symptoms 
rather than the cause. The unfortunates are 
the Negroes who are limited almost exclusively 
to these evacuated properties for shelter. 

Property values are largely psychological, and 
this element is even more pronounced when the 
two races are leveled off to the same economic 
class. If in panie a neighborhood flees at the 
approach of a Negro family, it is the fault of 
those who flee that their homes lose their value. 
When a Negro moves into an old house, as he 
has a perfect right to do, if he buys or rents it, 
someone has moved out. In finding homes 
for themselves, they have, it seems, been 
very considerate of the whims and prejudices of 
their white brothers, even to the phvysieal and 
spiritual harm of themselves. They have com- 
promised their health and citizenship by crowd- 
ing together into special sections, as a visit to 
any Negro residence area will show, submitting 
to the immense rents which their predicament 
makes it possible for landlords to impose. These 
clashes mean that the physical limits of conges- 
tion have been reached. They have not merely 
a right but a duty to move where they may get 
for their families the comforts and decencies 
that make for good citizenship. 


Liberia’s Future HE Negro press has made 
in Rubber much of the Firestone invest- 
ments in Liberia. His concern, the American Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, will spend a hundred 
million dollars to produce there the largest rubber 
plantation in the world, and put three hundred 
thousand natives to work. The Dutch and British 
monopoly will be smashed, the jungle cleared, and 
in a few years America will control 50 per cenr of 
the world’s rubber. This little Negro Republic has 
granted sweeping concessions permitting Mr. Fire- 
stone “to choose here and there the land best suited 
for rubber production until a million acres have 
been taken over,” and this fact is rather proudly 
pointed to as the most gigantic business transaction 
ever enacted between the races. 

The Africans outside of Liberia, however, are 
not so happy over this gigantic transaction. ‘lhe 
philanthropies of commerce are an old story to them, 
repeated with each advance to the very present when 
only Abyssinia and Liberia, of that vast rich conti- 
nent, remain in the hands of Africans and their de- 
scendants. Nor are they without grounds for this 
fear. Lobengulu’s concession of this gold lands to the 
agents of Rhodes and Rudd, for example, was just 
as gigantic, for it transferred from African to Eng- 
lish hands what is now Southern Rhodesia, an 
area three times the size of England. 

Eventually these enormous interests will have to 
be protected, as the pathetic history of modern 
Africa shows. Whether or not the United States 
is an imperialistic nation, the Gold Coast Leader, 
a native African paper points out, rather embar- 
rassingly the example of Haiti. And there are the 
Virgin Islands, and the imperious U. S. notes to 
Mexico where many millions of American capital 
are invested in oil. Such large scale industry will 
mean immigration and new communities of the su- 
pervisors of this wealth, new questions of govern- 
ment administration and revenue, for the plans in- 
volve also “a great organization of whites.” The 
2,000,000 natives in the hinterland, whom the few 
thousand re-patriated American Negroes and their 
descendants who constitute the government, have 
not as yet succeeded in putting to work, or forcing 
to pay taxes, will have to be impressed with the 
advantage of rubber cultivation to their happiness, 
it the project is to be made profitable. 

The N. Y. Times quotes Mr. Firestone as saying 
that he is going to Liberia because the labor is 
cheapest and most plentiful, and because the native 
politicians of another small tropical country op- 
posed the inyasion of American capital on a large 
scale out of fear that heavy investments would post- 
pone the day of independence. 

It is not suggested that the American interests 
have any thoughts or even hopes of imperialism; 
rather that imperialism becomes a temptation dif- 
ficult to withstand, once large stakes have been 
planted. 
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Lig-Lagging “Ghrough 


By Lewis 


RAVEL is a liberal education. For the 
American Negro, it is not only an educa- 
tion, but an adventure. 

I once heard a colored man say that he would 
rather live in the South than in the North be. 
cause in the South he knew where he could go 
and could not ge, while in the North he was 
likely to run unexpected discriminations 
at any time. 

His theory is correct in a general way for 
the tradition of racial separation in publie ac- 
commodations in the South is so well known 
that mistakes seldom if ever oeeur. On the 
other liand there are customs in almost every 
Southern community 


withstanding the fact that I had a suitease, a 
hand bag, and a brief case of my own to look 
after, I felt that I must help this struggling 
woman with her children and luggage. 

‘*Just a moment, madam,’’ I said. ‘‘I will 
get a Red Cap to help with our luggage.’’ 

I stepped off the train and much to my sur- 
prise found that the Red Caps at the Union 
Station are white boys. However, I gathered 
up courage to hail one, but he turned his head 
and walked past me to the Pullman cars fur- 
ther down the platform. About that time, the 
colored train porter came along and I asked 
him about the Red Caps. 

‘“‘They don’t serve 


colored passengers,’’ he 


which are just as con- 
fusing to the colored 
traveler as the unecer- |; 
tainties of the North. 

My recent tour of the 
South reminded me of 
a story told about a col- 
ored taxi driver who 
was brought before a 
judge in a small South- 
ern city charged with 
having run down a pe- 
destrian. 

‘When you are driv- 
ing a ear,’’ said the 
Judge, ‘‘and you see 
you are about to hit 
some person, you should 


dream 


| 
| Old Black Men 


By GerorGia DoveLtas JOHNSON 
HEY have dreamed as young men 


Of glory, love and power; 
They have hoped as youth will hope 
Of life’s sun-minted hour. the ‘Colored Waiting 


They have seen as others saw 
Their bubbles burst in air, street. 

And they have learned to live it down My next experience 
As though they did not care. 


said. 

The “White Waiting 
Room’’ at the Memphis 
Station is so arranged 
that the white passen- 
gers may very conven- 
iently reach the taxi- 
eabs while colored pas- 
sengers must carry 
their luggage through 


Room’’ down the long 
flight of steps to the 


was with a Yellow Cab. 
The driver saw me 
standing on the ,side- 


zig-zag vour ear.” 


shore did zig-zag, 
your Honor,’’ said the colored man, ‘‘but dat 
Inman Was zig-zaggin’, too and he zigged se 
much faster dan I could zag dat it just nach- 
erly give me de swimmin’ in de head, an’ dat’s 
how come me to hit ’im.’’ 

I arrived in Memphis at 6:20 A. M., after 
an all night ride in the Jim Crow ear; it hav- 
ing been impossible, of course, to secure Pull- 
man accommodations. 

Having slept as best I could on the car 
seat, I was awakened by the porter calling out, 
‘‘Memphis is the next stop.’’ As we were en- 
tering the Union Station, I hastily arranged 
my toilet, the facilities for which were limited 
to my own towel, which had been dampened 
from the water cooler. I had about forty min- 
utes to transfer to the Illinois Central Station; 
get some breakfast and catch a train for Little 
Rock. 

Among the few colored passengers was a 
weary little woman with an infant in her arms 
and another child about three years old. Not- 


walk with my luggage 
and drew up to the curbing. When he was 
about to speak to me he discovered that I was 
colored and immediately sped away flinging an 
oath at me as he left. 

After waiting ten or fifteen minutes without 
seeing a colored taxicab, I finally hired a col- 
ored man with a one-horse dray to take my 
bags to the other station and climbed upon the 
wagon and rode on the seat beside him to the 
Illinois Central Station. 

Four hours later I was in Little Rock and 
a colored Red Cap had my bags. As we 
emerged from the station he whistled for a 
Yellow Cab. With the Memphis experience 
fresh in my mind, I said to him: ‘‘Don’t eall 
a Yellow Cab. Get me a colored taxi. Don’t 
you see I am a colored man.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ said the Red Cap. 
‘“‘They carry colored passengers here.”’ 

When I reached my stopping place, the white 
driver of the Yellow Cab—much to my amaze- 
ment—opened the door for me and took my 
bags to the steps. 
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While in Little Rock, a friend suggested my 
taking a side trip ot Pine Bluff in an Inter- 
urban Bus. 

“Do they allow colored people to ride in 
them here?’’ I asked. 

‘*Why certainly,’’ replied my friend. 

I pulled from my pocket a newspaper and 
showed my friend a news report about a prom- 
inent colored man in North Carolina who had 
been ejected from a bus in Raleigh. ‘‘Queer, 
isn’t it?’’ we said in chorus, ‘‘in a state like 
North Carolina.’’ 

Even the street cars have confusing customs 
in various cities. It is generally understood in 
the South that colored passengers occupy the 
rear seats in street cars and the whites the 
front ones and yet I came near getting into 
difficulties in Birmingham. When the car 
stopped I started to get on at the rear and 
was shocked to have the conductor tell me to 
enter from the front. Then I found that in 
Birmingham the usual custom is reversed and 
colored passengers occupy front seats and white 
passengers the back seats. 

In Dallas, where I was making a strenuous 
effort to reserve a Drawing Room for an inter- 
state trip. I was finally directed by some of 
my colored friends to see the General Passen- 
ger Agent of one of the trunk lines. His office 
is in one of the large buildings there and we 
found him most cordial, but we didn’t get the 
reservation. 

‘*Now the railroads,’’ he said, ‘‘are willing 
to sell the space to any passenger who is able 
to pay for it, but it is dangerous for colored 
people to ride in Pullman ears in Texas. In 
the first place the Texas law has never been 
interpreted to mean that the Drawing Room 
is a ‘separate accommodation’ and in the next 
place, you ean never tell what may happen.’’ 

‘‘The situation is most complex and confus- 
ing,’’ I said to this railroad official. ‘‘Just 
now, when I came up on the elevator, I noticed 
that colored passengres ride up and down on 
any elevator. The same is true in other build- 
ings here in Dallas. In Atlanta a colored man 
could secure a Drawing Room to Washington 
or New York without any great trouble and 
yet most of the elevator buildings in Atlanta 
have one elevator labelled ‘This elevator for 
Freight and Colored Passengers.’ ’’ 

In Beaumont, Texas, I was standing on one 
of the streets in the colored section of the 
town and saw a colored policeman pass. ‘Do 


you have colored policemen, here?’’ I asked a 
friend. 

**Sure,”’ he said. 

Later on I was introduced to the Secretar) 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Beaumont and 
told him how surprised I was to see a colored 
policeman in Texas. 

‘*Why not?’’ he said. **Down here in Beau- 
mont we believe in treating ogr eqlored folks 
right. A colored policeman will be more sym- 
pathetic with colored offenders than a white 
policeman would be. There is no more reason 
for putting a white policeman in the colored 
section than there would be for putting a Ne. 
gro policeman in the white section.”’ 

Another adventure with taxicabs occurred in 
Tulsa and gives an altogether different slant 
on the situation. Having gone to the station 
in a colored taxicab to catch a train due at 
8:50 P. M., I found, after dismissing him, that 
my train was marked up three hours late. I 
decided then to visit with some friends, but 
there was no colored taxicab around. I told 
the colored porter at the station my trouble 
and he said: 

‘*Well, I'll see what I ean do. These white 
taxicabs won't haul colored passengers in the 
day, but at night, when no one is lookirg. they 
will.’’ 

So he went away and in a few minutes a car 
drove off into the shadows behind the station 
and the porter announced that he was ready 
to serve me. On the way to the address I gave 
him, this white driver said in a half eonfiden- 
tial way: 

‘*We don’t mind serving colored people, but 
some of the whites raise so mueh h——1 about 
it. That’s why we don’t carry colored passen- 
gers in the day.’’ 

‘*In other words, you ‘bootleg’ celored pas 
sengers at night,’’ I said. 

‘*Yes, I guess that’s it,’’ he replied laugh- 
ingly. 

When the colored traveler has to add these 
contrary and confusing customs to the general 
discomforts of racial discriminations, it makes 
the experience a veritable night mare. Not 
only must the Negro do all of the ‘‘zig-vag 
ging,’’ but the entire burden of missing the 
objects and stumbling blocks is placed upon 
him. 

It is much easier to ‘‘Keep to the Right’ 
than to zig-zag. 
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Race Relations and “he School System 


(A Study of Negro High School Attendance in New Jersey) 


By Lester B. GRANGER 


EW JERSEY of- 
fers fertile field 
for investigation to the 
student of school sys- 
tems, who approaches his of fact. 
subject from the stand- 
point of racial rela- 
tions. The diminutive 
state divides itself radi- 
cally on matters of pub- 
lie opinion and _ senti- 


ment, Just as it does on school; that a change 


political and industrial 
matters. The northern 
section, teeming with 
factories, a thickly set- 
tled foreign population, 


most sluminating. 


The controversy over mized schools in North- 
ern states has raged bitterly for years and the 
arguments have frequently lacked the substance 
Mr. Granger in his study, by a com- 
petent collection of information, essays to estab- 3) . 
lish the truth or falsity of these oft repeated Ponts. Here in the 
doqmas: that the Negro child is generally not 
interested im high school, or in any school above 
sirth grade; that the Negro student does not do 
well in high school, dropping out in larger num- 
bers than the white; that separate schools make 
the Negro timid about entering a mized high 
from colored to white 
teachers is fatal to the morale of students enter- 
ing a mized school from a separate school, and 
that they usually leave school before completing 
the four years. The findings of this study are 


vincialism and _ intoler- 
ance that characterize 
the ‘‘City of Bortherly 
Love’’ and the ‘‘play- 
ground of the Du 


counties of Monmouth, 
Burlington and Glou- 
cester, for instance, the 
Ku Klux Klan is par- 
ticularly strong, strong 
enough in Burlington 
County to buy the old 
county fair ground and 
to convert it into a 
pleasure park for the 
knights of the hood and 


shroud. Here, too, in 


and lying adjacent to 
New York and its cosmopolitan atmosphere, 
partakes largely of the metropolitan spirit of 
democracy in its schools. In several of the 
cities, normal school graduates are appointed to 
teaching positions solely on their merit, and it 
is not an infrequent sight in Newark and Jer- 
sey City to find a Negro teacher in charge of 
a elass composed entirely of white pupils. 
White and colored children attend school to- 
gether from the kindergarten through the high 
schools, and it seldom cocurs to anyone that 
this is not the most natural thing in the world 
to do. From time to time, for the most part in 
suburban cities such as East Orange or Mont- 
clair, sporadic efforts have been made to estab- 
lish separate classes or separate buildings for 
colored pupils, movements usually initiated by 
some over-enterprising principal and fostered 
by a small group of narrow-minded parents of 
white children. These efforts have regularly 
failed sooner or later, more for lack of intelli- 
gent, influential support than because of con- 
certed, active opposition frem Negroes. A 
small separate school which was maintained in 
Newark some twenty years ago was discontin- 
ued on the death of its colored principal, and 
there are few now who even remember its ex- 
istence. North Jersey has felt no need for 
sparate schools and is not interested in them; 
as a result there is no such “‘racial problem”’ 
in the school system as is constantly engaging 
the attention of school heads in the southern 
part of the state. 

South Jersey, extending from Trenton and 
Asbury Park down to Cape May, lies across 
the river from Pennsylvania and Delaware, and 
is bound to these two states by the same sort 
of ties that connect North Jersey and New 
York. It is natural, then, that public senti- 
ment should take on a good deal of the pro- 


the rural township of Columbus, the loeal su- 
perintendent of schools is Kleagle for the 
county. A strong feeling of racial antipathy 
is fostered that finds its way into the conduct 
of public utilities such as restaurants and the- 
atres, and even into the public school system. 
From the University town of Princeton, in- 
cluding the capital city of Trenton, southward 
to Cape May, every city or town with a con- 
siderable Negro population supports the dual 
educational system, with a building for its 
white and a building for its Negro pupils 
of the grammar grades. In the high schools 
the races are mixed. In no town south of 
Elizabeth does a colored teacher have a class 
with white children in it, though wholly color- 
ed classes are sometimes found with a white 
teacher in charge. 

The recent hectic discussion in Pennsylvania 
over the Cheyney Normal School situation, the 
present wrangle in Philadelphia over the at- 
tempted extension of the segregated schools, the 
school fights in Cincinnati and other northern 
cities, all have focused the attention of white 
and colored leaders alike upon this question of 
separate schools and their steady incursion in- 
to northern states. Not even all Negroes are 
agreed on the subject, some seeing educational 
segregation as an unmitigated evil, certain to 
work irreparable harm to the status of the Ne- 
gro in northern sections: while others profess 
to see many benefits to the race in the form of 
closer racial solidarity, greater inspiration to 
Negro youth, and the like. Turbulent discus- 
sion has followed, vehement charges have been 
made, acrid argument pro and con has fulmin- 
ated through the Negro press, all of which has 
undoubtedly increased the heat of publie opin- 
ion on the subject, but which has hardly added 
one iota to the general fund of information. 
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In all the diseussion, charges, and counter- 
charges, one real issue seems to have been en- 
tirely over-looked; namely, the effect of the 
segregated school system upon the attendance 
and progress ot the colored student. 

Attendance is usually indicative of school 
progress along al’ lines, and it was with the 
idea of obtaining definite information on this 
subject that the Committee on Information of 
the New Jersey Organization of Teachers of 
Colored Children made an investigation last 
spring into the high sehool attendance of Ne- 
gro children, the results of which were released 
at last May’s meeting of the organization. 
The committee set to work definitely to prove 
or disprove the truth of several statements 
which have come to be regarded as axiomatic 
by reason of their oft-repeated asseveration. 
Some of these beliefs held by New Jersey ed- 
ueators and publicists, both white and colored, 
are as follows: that the Negro child is gener- 
ally not interested in high school, or in any 
school above the sixth grade; that the Negro 
student does not do well in high sehool, and 
has a tendency to drop out in larger numbers 
than the white; that separate schools make the 
Negro student timid about entering a mixed 
high school; that the change from colored to 
white teachers is fatal to the morale of stu- 
dents entering a mixed high sehool from a 
separate school, and that they usaally leave 
school before completing the four years. 

By means of a questionnaire sent out in 
April, 1925, figures were obtained from ninety- 
six high schools in every county of the state, 
showing the proportionate enrollment of white 
and eolored pupils. The ninety-six schools re- 
porting included the large majority of high 
school students in New Jersey, 62,324 being re- 
ported out of a state total of 88,266. Every 
city with any considerable Negro population 
answered the questionnaire, and for additional 
information, recourse was had to the 1920 een- 
sus report and the 1923 report on schools of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The questionaire, the census, and the school 
report gave the following figures for the use 
of the committee: 


N. J. population, 1920 census____---- 3,155,900 
Neero popumuon —................. 117:132 
3.6 
State day sehool enrollment__---~~-- 668,391 
Negro day school enrollment_ 26,794 
Per cent Negro 4.0 
State high school enrollment_-_------- 88,266 
Per cent of total population in high 

2.7 
Enrollment in 4th year classes___-_-- 10,317 
Per cent of high school enrollment in 

11.6 
Enrollment in 96 high schools answer- 

questionaire ......-......- - 62,324 


Negro enrollment in these schools___- 1,880 
Per cent of Negro enrollment_—______ 3.0 
wnrollment of Negro pupils in 4th 
222 
Per cent of Negroes in 4th year____- 118 


In addition to this comparison of state-wide 
Negro attendance with that of white pupils, a 
compilation was also made of attendance fig- 
ures of seven principal cities of North Jersey 
having mixed schools, and ten cities of South 
Jersey having separate schools. A comparison 
of attendance in these sections revealed the 
following facts: 


High 
. Colored Sch. Colored Colored 
No. Jersey Cities Population Pop. Enroll. Enroll. 4th yr 
Newark 414,524 16,977 9,285 140 ‘13 
Jersey City 298,103 8,000 6,987 135 12 
Montclair 28,800 3,467 1,246 76 ll 
E'izabeth 95,783 1,970 2,364 41 + 
Orange . 33,268 3,621 73 86 7 
Paterson 135,875 1,551 3,734 20 

Plainfield . 27,700 2,445 1,158 56 3 
Total 1,034,053 38,021 25,508 554 50 
Per cent of population in high school 2.4 
Per cent of Negroes in high school 14 

Per cent of Negro high school students in 4th 
9.0 

High 
Colored Sch. Colored Colored 
So. Jersey Cities Population Pop Enroll. Enroll. 4th yr 
Trenton 119,289 4315 2589 922 
Camden 116,309 8,500 2,182 107 13 
Asbury Park. 12,400 2,824 872 40 6 
Long Braneh.. 13,421 1,034 753 42 6 
Bridgeton 14,323 1,146 797 32 7 
Salem 7,435 1,260 396 28 t 
Princeton  ....... 5,917 1,017 349 2 2 
Atlantie City 50,107 10,946 1,956 167 25 
Freehold ; 4,768 37 442 14 2 
Haddonfield 5,646 370 440 37 

Total 350,215 27,434 10,776 512 76 
Per cent of population in high school 3.0 
Per cent of Negroes in high school 1.8 

Per cent of Negro hizh school students in 4th 
year class 14.8 


Studying these figures, one sees old beliefs 
and theories tumbling to pieces under the im- 
pact of fact. Negro children actually attend 
publie schools in New Jersey in slightly larger 
proportion than do the whites, a fact that may 
be accounted for partly by the greater number 
of over-aged colored pupils in the schools, and 
the considerable number of white pupils who 
attend private schools. While forming 3.6 per 
cent of the total state population, Negroes form 
4.0 per cent of the school population. This ad- 
vantage disappears when the students enter 
high school. Taking the results of the ques- 
tionaire as being typical of the entire state, it 
is found that colored ,.boys and girls compose 
only 3.0 per cent of the high school enroll- 
ment of New Jersey, a decided falling off when 
one considers the comparatively small number 
of individuals concerned. Eleven and eight- 
tenths per cent of colored students enrolled in 
high schools which answered the questionaire 
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are members of the fourth year class, as 
compared with a general state percentage 
of 11.6. This seemingly slight advantage 
in proportion looms larger in reality when 
one considers the lower economic standard of 
colored pupils, and the greater difficulty which 
the poorer student has in remaining in school. 
To those who have carelessly accepted the dicta 
so generally promulgated regarding the Negro 
student, it is a pleasant revelation to find that 
he is really making a creditable record along 
the line of attendance. 

Following this line of investigation, the New 
Jersey Organization of Teachers of Colored 
Children next compared the figures of Negro 
high school attendance in North Jersey with 
those in South Jersey. Here again, accepted 
belief is found to be contrary ot actual fact. 
The colored boy or girl who graduates from 4 
separate grammar school does not show unwil- 
lingness to enter a mixed high school. He 
does not suffer from inferior teaching at the 
hands of colored teachers, nor does he become 
more easily discouraged during his four year 
course than his fellow in North Jersey. Seven 
of the largest North Jersey cities, with a total 
Negro population of 38,021, enroll 554 Negro 
students in their high schools, 1.4 per cent of 
the eolored population. Ten South Jersey 
cities with separate grammar schools and mixed 
high sehools have a total colored population of 
only 27,434, vet enroll 512 Negro students in 
their high schools, a percentage of 1.8. Of the 
554 Negro students of North Jersey, only 50, 
or 9.0 per cent, are members of the fourth year 
elass, while the 512 South Jersey students 
maintain 76 in the fourth year class, or a per- 
centage of 14.8. North Jersey students are 
thus seen to be below the general state average 
of 11.6 per cent, while South Jersey colored 
students are decidedly above it. 

In the light of these figures, then, it seems 
necessary to revise many old beliefs and theo- 
ries regarding the progress of Negro high 
school students in northern communities, that 
is, if New Jersey is to be taken as typical of 
northern states in general. With a relatively 
larger number of enrolled in the grades, and 
a relatively smaller number in the high schools, 
Negro students in New Jersey remain in and 
graduate from high school in actually larger 
proportion than whites, and this in spite of the 
facet that eeonomie difficulties more often han- 
dieap the colored than the white student. Di- 
viding on a basis of mixed and separate school 
attendance, it is found that. Negro students 
enter high school in larger proportion from 
separate schools, and graduate in greater num- 
bers than those who attend mixed schools. It 
would be a grave mistake, however, hastily to 
jump to the conclusion that these figures con- 
stitute an unassailable argument in favor of the 
separate school in a northern community. It 


is an undeniable fact that separate schools of- 
fer to the backward and prejudiced city or 
town an excuse and an opportunity to deny to 
the Negro child equal educational opportuni- 
ties with the white, just as they offer ‘to the 
progressive community a chance to show a 
spirit of fairness. Trenton, for instance, ini- 
tiated a building and improvement program 
for the entire city school system by erecting a 
beautiful new school for its colored pupils at 
a cost of one million dollars, and by installing 
therein the most modern of pedagogic equip- 
ment. It is safe to say that no Negro child in 
the city of Trenton suffers from inferior in- 
struction because of the separate school sys- 
tem. On the other hand, Swedesboro, a rural 
town in Gloucester County, houses its colored 
pupils in the basement of the white school, and 
a backward Negro community takes little in- 
terest in any movement to abolish this outra- 
geous condition. Beverly, in Burlington Coun- 
tv, is even now having a dispute with its col- 
ored citizens over the attempt of the school 
board to place a new school for colored pupils 
near the city dump and disposal plant. Eter- 
nal vigilance is needed in every city with a 
separate school to insure no discrimination be- 
ing practised against the colored school. Race 
pride may be inspired more easily in a well- 
ordered Negro school, headed by a Negro prin- 
cipal and intelligent, interested teachers, but 
race or personal pride is certainly subjected to 
a terrible strain in a case such as exists in 
Asbury Park. Here two schools have been 
built jointly for white and colored pupils, but 
are rigidly divided off into two ‘‘wings,’’ one 
for white and the other for colored pupils. A 
high iron fence divides the playground into 
two; a white principal is in charge of the 
whole building, with a ‘‘head teacher’’ in 
charge of the colored wing. It is difficult to 
see how the most rabid proponents for the sep- 
arate school can see anything but vicious harm 
to come from such a school arrangement. 

The facts regarding Negro high school at- 
tendance in New Jersey as presented by the 
Organization of Teachers of Colored Children, 
by no means prove the desirability of either 
the mixed or the separate school system. They 
are purely local, and no attempt is made to fit 
them into other and alien situations, or to 
prove any definite point other than those made. 
They do show, however, how easy it is for 
propaganda to take the place of information in 
any publie debate, and how easily false prem- 
ises may be used as stepping stones to reach 
a desired conclusion. They call attention to 
the fact that regardless of such remoter issues 
as racial pride, racial solidarity, and racial 
good will, any final settlement on the school 
situation in northern states must in all fair- 
ness and common sense take into consideration 
the progress of the Negro student himself. 
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Auma te afirim no, esonno ne kasa enku. 
When a bird is in a snare, its ery is peculiar. 


—An Oji Proverb. 


This year marks the feverish awakening of America to the poignant charm of Negro folk songs, 
and a mervous anxiety to record these rich bits of poetry and inimitable lilts of song before they 
disappear forever beneath the current of our swift changing times. T'o the four outstanding vol- 
umes of the year are brought four superbly competent authorities: a nationally known music 
critic, an aesthete and a leader of the Negro intellectuals, a collector of Negro folk lore for the 
American Folklore Society, and a student of Negro folk songs who was for many years associated 
with the late Natalie Curtis Burlin—Epiror’s Nore. _ 


Religious Folk Songs of Ghe American NV. egro—cA Review 


By Cart. Van VECHTEN 


ESSRS. Guinzberg and Oppenheimer hit 

upon a happy idea when they decided to 
inaugurate their new publishing house, the 
Viking Press, with a volume devoted to Negro 
Spirituals. There has existed, for some time, 
a demand for a book of this character, in which 
the more celebrated of the religious folksongs 
of the American Negro are set down in an 
arrangement for solo voice and piano, with an 
informative introduction. Some Negro should 
have compiled it ten years ago. In the eir- 
cumstances, it is cause for congratulation that 
these publishers should have turned to the very 
best Negro talent available. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Negro himself, 
in the face of determined opposition on the 
part of a majority of his race, who has kept 
these songs alive. Fisk University, Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, and Cal- 
houn School have not only sent out singers to 
tour this country and Europe, disseminating 
the sorrow songs, but also they have published 
a number of volumes preserving them. The 
limitation of these collections is that they re- 
cord only the melodies or an arrangement for 
four voices and therefore are not practical for 
home or concert use. Several of these collec- 
tions, too, are out of print and available only 
in libraries. To be sure, H. T. Burleigh, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, David W. Guion, Nathaniel 
Dett, W. C. Handy, Carl Diton, N. Clark 
Smith, Lawrence Brown and J. Rosamond 
Johnson, among others, have all made arrange- 
ments of the Spirituals for solo voice and 
piano, but these have been issued in sheet-mu- 
sie form and are only purchasable separately. 
Moreover, in too many instances, these arrange- 
ments give a false impression of the original 
Negro spirit of these songs. Too often they 
have been adulterated with sophisticated mod- 
ern French harmonies or disfigured by effective 
‘‘eoncert endings.’’ 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS, 
edited with an introduction by James Weldon John- 
son. Musical arrangements by J. Rosamond John- 


son. Additional numbers by Lawrence Brown. 
The Viking Press, New York. Price $3.00. 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Lawrence Brown 
have not fallen into these errors. Their ar- 
rangements have reproduced, insofar as it is 
possible for a piano to do so, the harmonies 
that might be employed by a Negro chorus in 
the actual performance of the Spirituals under 
the conditions incident to their creation. They 
have done more than this; certain figures and 
arpeggios actually suggest the moans and 
groans, the startled, ‘‘Oh vesses'’’ of a con- 
gregation of mourners. 

The selection of Spirituals, trom more than 
three hundred recorded examples, is exceed- 


ORGANIZED 187! 


CHARLES MUMFORD, Manacer, 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Miss Georcia Gorpon, Soprano 
Miss Laura WeELLs, Soprano 
Mrs. Ipa T Payne, Soprano 
Miss Annte Jounson, Alte 
Gecrace E. Barrett, Tenor 
C. W. Pavwe, Tenor 
B. W. THomas, Basso 
J. N. Cacowett, Basec 
Miss W A. BeNncHLev, Accompanist 


PROGRAMME 


PART I. 


1. Keep Me from Sinking Down. 
2. Rise! Shine! 
3. Old Ark A-Moving 


4. Solo 
5. The Judgment Day is Coming 
6. Solo 
7. Joseph's Vision 
PART 
1. Selection. 
2. Get You Ready—There's a Meeting Here To-Night. 
3, Solo. 


4. Now We Take this Feeble Body (Funeral Hymn) 
5. Male Quartette 
6. Way Over Jordon. 
7. Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. 


BENEDICTION. + 
Courtesy of Schomburg Collection 
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ingly happy. Most of the songs in the reper- 
tory of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, the Sabbath 
(ilee Club of Richmond—an organization about 
which too little is known—Roland Hayes, Paul 
Robeson, Julius Bledsoe, and Marian Ander- 
son are to be found herein: ‘‘Joshua fit de 
battle ob Jericho,’’ ‘‘Deep river,’’ “Go down, 
Moses,’’ ‘‘Swing low, sweet chariot,’’ ‘‘My 
way's cloudy,’’ ete. In addition, Mr. Johtison 
has made versions of certain rare songs. Of 
these, ‘‘Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’,”’ 
‘Stan’ still, Jordan,’’ and ‘‘Singin’ wid a 
sword in ma han’,”’ are bound to achieve pop- 
ularity, now that concert arrangements are 
available. 

I have long complained about the effort made 
by certain colored arrangers and singers of 
Spirituals to disregard the dialect, which is 
an integral part of the charm of these naive 
songs. Thus one sometimes hears *‘Nobody 
knows the trouble I’ve seen,’’ clear grammati- 
cal English, as far away as possible from the 
true spirit of the original. I believe the re- 
tention of the dialect to be essentially impor- 
tant to the successful rendering of these num- 
bers and I am delighted to discover that the 
editor of the book under diseussion, Mr. James 
Weldon Johnson, agrees with me on this point. 
Without being pedantic—thus writes 
‘*sword’’ although it is pronounced ‘‘soad,’’ 
realizing that the latter form would be unin- 
telligible to many readers—he has tried to re- 
store the dialect in all the songs, more than 
that, to make it as consistent as possible. This 
is a nice problem, inasmuch ds false readings 
have erept into the text from time to time; fur- 


First Fisk Jubilee Singers 


Courtesy of the Schomburg Coll ction 


ther, because Negro dialect differs according 


to locality. I think, however, that he has ar- 
rived at a very happy solution of this difficult 
question. I have examined a number of songs 
in this collection with this point in mind and 
generally found the results exceedingly felici- 
tous. 

James Weldon Johnson has also supplied a 
preface to the volume, which not only pays full 
homage to the beauty of the Spirituals, but 
also is somewhat in the nature of an analytical 
and historical survey. I do not very well see 
how the subject could have been presented in 
a more clear, logical, and readable fashion. The 
book is bound so that it will open easily on the 
music rack and it is of a convenient size to 
peruse at ease in the library. The songs it 
assembles are the richest heritage of the Negro 
race. They are known and admired by culti- 
vated people of every race. 


he echnical Study of the Spirituals — A Review 


By Avatw Locke 


ITH three noteworthy book collections, 

Weldon Johnson's, this and Nathaniel 
Dett’s forthcoming revision of the Religious 
Songs of the Negro as Sung at Hampton, with 
numerous arrangement collections such as 
Frey’s (Robbins-Engel Co.), William Arms 
Fisher’s (Oliver Ditson Co.) and Hollis Dann’s 
(Birchard Co.), together with numerous recent 
magazine articles, notably Carl Van Veehten’s 
in Vanity Fair and C. L. Adams in the 
Charleston Museum Quarterly, and perhaps 
most important of all with the concert inter- 
pretensions of Roland Haves, Marian Anderson, 
Julius Bledsoe and Paul Robeson’ with 
Lawrence Brown, Negro folk-musie in general, 


SAINT HELENA ISLAND SPIRITUALS: Nicholas 
G. J. Ballanta (Taylor). Schirmer Press for the 
Penn Normal, Industrial and Agricultural School, 
1925. $1.50. 


and the Spirituals particularly are having an 
extraordinary contemporary vogue. Not since 
their origin have they been so vigorously vital, 
and never before so artistically potent. With 
bursting vitality, they seem to have come to 
the cultural maturity and their artistie prime. 

Among all this, Ballanta Taylor’s collection, 
with its scholarly and clairvoyant foreword, is 
outstanding. For the future of the Spirituals 
hinges upon their technical study and apprecia- 
tion and their contribution to the substance of 
musical art. This with Mr. Ballanta is a mat- 
ter of particular concern and interest. So 
while the Viking Press book, with Weldon 
Johnson’s competent essay preface, goes on 
its dignified, urbane mission of introducing the 
Spirituals to the wider appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the amateur, this brochure 
comes as a find and treasure for the profes- 
sional student, for whom the technical musical 
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interest is dominant. The two books are thus 
beautifully supplementary, together giving to 
contemporary interest just the needed lift and 


BY DOUGLAS 


“Roll, Jordan, Roil” 


enlightenment—the one the most illuminating 
social and cultural interpretation since Dr. Du 
Bois’s famous essay on the Sorrow Songs, the 
other the best scientific study and analysis since 
Krehbiel. And considering what is accom- 
plished in the compass of this short foreword 
promises that Ballanta Taylor's full study on 
completion of his research in the folk music of 
his native West Africa will turn out to be the 
definitive technical treatise on the entire sub- 
ject. 

Developing his interesting thesis of ‘‘felt’’ 
-and ‘‘pulsed’’ rhythm as the native and in- 
herited basis of American Negro folk-song, Mr. 
Ballanta explains the kinship of the Spirituals 
with African music more convincingly even 
than Mr. Krehbiel, and further gives the clue 
that the sophisticated musician with his tradi- 
tional notion of variant and scanned or di- 
vided rhythm lacked. His explanation of the 
intervallie peculiarities of the seale values of 
this musie is also many steps in advance of any 
previous analysis. Wé must approach this great 
body of music technically if the mechanics of 
its instinctive art is ever to be understood and 


utilized. Fortunately, technical though the) 
are, Mr. Ballanta’s findings are simple and 
clarifying: for instance, the notion of syneopa- 
tien, not, as a displacement of beat, but as 
compound beat, introduced from = the contr: 
puntal rhythms of African musie, or the theory 
of eross rhythm and dovetailing harmonie 
modes below and above the dominant as ae- 
counting for the peculiar subtleties and har- 
monie effects of this musie. The econelusions 
are perhaps not altogether novel, but it is more 
conclusively established than ever that ‘‘the 
Negro Spiritual is in many respects identical 
in the elements of rhythm and melody with 
the African conception of those elements,’’ and 
that the choral practise of the American Ne- 
groes, as might be expected, is a modifieation 
of the African design of solo and chorus re- 
frain by Western choral patterns and form a 
sort of ‘‘eonnecting link’’ between the two. 
And certainly all serious students will agree 
with Mr. Ballanta that ‘‘not until the rhyth- 
mie, melodie and other characteristies of the 
spiritual are understood, will there arise com- 
posers who will bring forth conscious music of 
the beauty and inspiration of the Spirituals.”’ 

There are in all 103 hitherto unpublished 
songs and some interesting variant versions, set 
down in plain choral form as still sung by the 
Penn Island community. The work was a 
research project undertaken under the auspices 
of the Penn Island School. It is rather a pity 
that for comparison the manuscript arrange- 
ments by Carl Diton of some of this same ma- 
terial, collected several years back as the Frog- 
more Collection of Spirituals, is not available 
in print. For these Frogmore melodies are 
among the most distinctive Negro songs extant, 
and have yet to supply their ore to the art 
treasures of American music. After the more 
familiar melodies, songs [ke Hing Jedus is muh 
only Freu’, John saw de Number no man 
could number, and Mary had de leetle Baby 
are gems both musically and as folk thought. 
They merit careful study and dttention. For 
example, the double or antiphonal choiring 
noted (p. 7) of King Jedus shows the extreme 
musical complexity and technical subtlety of 
these apparently simple songs. For the mu- 
sician, there is more in these unvarnished re- 
cordings than in all the reams of figurated ar- 
rangements, and rolled chord transeriptions 
with which a popular vogue may glut the mu- 
sical market, threatening genuine musical treas- 
ures with their own tawdry counterfeits. In- 
deed the acclaim of the Spirituals has in it ‘a 
distinet element of danger, against which the 
serious musician must safeguard the sound ma- 
turing and development of Negro folk music. 
Mr. Ballanta certainly has performed his share 
of this duty and service conscientiously and 
skillfully well. 
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I’m gotn’ to heaven on eagle’s wing, 
All don’t see me, goin’ to hear me sing. 


T HE pity of it is that all who read this 
splendid volume must content themselves 
with the mere seeing. Negro song is not some- 
thing to be looked at; to appreciate it and 
understand it you must hear it. 

Qdum and Johnson, the compilers of the 
volume, both heard and saw; better than that, 
they devoured what came across their paths, 
and apparently made a good meal of it. Sel- 
dom have we had the pleasure of encountering 
such perfeet comprehension of the Negro on 
the part of white investigators. For say what 
you will, the Negro is a difficult ‘*problem.’’ 
Like the Irishman’s flea, it’s hard to put your 
finger squarely upon him. Sometimes he seems 
to defy analysis. 

His songs, like himself, are a problem. As 
I stated above, they must be heard to be 
fully appreciated and understood. In cold 
type they are words, ofttimes—and what crude 
vehicles are words for suggesting the pulsa- 
tions, the quiverings, and the trippings of the 
soul! Sometimes in the ease of these songs 
they approach the inanity of nonsense-sylla- 
bles. 

Small wonder. They have arisen from 
every conceivable condition of mind and body, 
and from circumstances innumerable. The won- 
der is not that they are as they are, but that 
they even exist. What right have Negroes to 
be singing anyhow! . . . But that’s the whole 
secret. 

The songs have their own general character- 
isties, of course, which make their origin very 
apparent, but as to classification, they simply 
defy any method of elassifying. 

They sean and they don’t. 

They are full of sense and they are so much 
nonsense. 

They are sad and droll at the same time. 

They contain evidences of profound philo- 
sophical reflection couched in expressions which 
have no parallels for naivete. 

Depending on your point of view, they 
might be everything, nothing, more than any- 
thing, less than anything. 

Now, can you beat that? 
This is a choice sample: 


I got de blues, but too damn mean to cry. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS, By Howard W. 
Odum, Ph.D., and Guy B. Johnson, A.M. Pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina Press. 


Price $3.00. 


“Ghe Negro’s Cycle of Song-A Review 


By Artuur Hurr Favuset 


The epitome of dolefulness. Nevertheless I 
laughed when I read it. 

Take this: 

When I git to heaven qwine to ease, ease, 
Me an’ my God goin’ do as we please, 
Settin’ down side 0’ holy Lamb. 


Or this: 


Of all de beastes in de woods, 

I’d rather be a tick; 

I’d climb up roun’ my true love’s neck, 
An’ there I'd stick, 

Jus’ to see her roll dem snow-white eyes. 


The following is certainly a jewel: 


Someone stole a chicken in our neighborhood, 

They ‘rested me on suspicion, it was under- 
stood. 

They carried me ‘fo’ a jury—how guilty T did 
flee. 

"Cause my name was signed at de head, de jury 
said was me. 


“I couldn't hear nobody pray.” BY DOUGLAS 
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But then, why try to analyze and classify 
Negro songs? As well attempt to analyze a 
spirit. It isn’t the words, nor the length of 
the lines; it isn’t even the rhyming—on which 
Odum and Johnson lay more than necessary 
stress, I think—none of these are the Negro’s 
song. That song, sir, is an indefinable some- 
thing which makes you feel it. Negro song. . 
feeling ... that’s Negro song. The Negro feels 
it, you feel it, that’s the song. You get the 
same indefinable something in the glint of a 
Negro’s eyes, the gleam of his teeth, the sway 
of his body, the lilt of his feet. These are the 
Negro and his song, and they tell you that the 
Negro is the soul of his music. 

What is the need of dissecting such a stanza 
as this: 


Hop right! goin’ to see my baby Lou. 
Goin ’to walk an’ talk wid my honey, 
Goin’ tv hug an’ kiss my honey, 

Hop right, my baby! 


No mere words make you feel this; it is far 
from poetry in the conventional sense of that 
term. But some power from within unques- 
tionably expresses itself in such a song which 
any man who has ever thought of going to kiss 
and hug and walk and talk ‘‘wid my honey’’ 
eannot fail to appreciate. 

The song just referred to is among those 
which Odum and Johnson call Social Songs. 
In the chapter dealing with these the com- 
pilers have the following remarks which very 
likely will stir up some lively debates: 

“Tt is to be regretted that a great mass of 
material cannot be published because of its 
vulgar and indecent content. These songs tell 
of every phase of immorality and vice and 
filth; they represent the superlative of the re- 
pulsive. Ordinarily the imagination ean pic- 
ture conditions worse than they are, but in the 
Negro songs the pictures go far beyond the 
conception of the real. The prevailing theme 
is that of sexual relations, and there is no 
restraint in expression. In comparison with 
the indecency that has come to light in the 
vulgar songs of other peoples, those of the 
Negro stand out undoubtedly in a class of their 
own.’’ 

A pretty bald statement and a bold one. 
Evidently Odum and Johnson have made care- 
ful comparisons of the contents of social songs 
of various peoples. The sympathetic treatment 
rendered in the whole body of the present work 
lends weight: to the belief that these remarks 
are not made in the spirit of prejudice against 
the Negro. At the same time the book has a 
scientific air about it which suggests, to say the 
least, that this it not snap judgment. It is 
up to the Negro to prove his own case based 
on scientific evidence of the facts. 


BY DOUGLAS 
in’ the stars began to fall.’ 


It is not a pleasant duty to prolong diseus- 
sion of an already unpleasant topic, but cer- 
tainly the scientifie investigator must be pre- 
pared to give an explanation of this situation 
in the event that Odum and Johnson have pre- 
sented the case correctly. The logical question 
following from such a conelusion as the eom- 
pilers have come to is this: ‘‘Why is this 
Perhaps the compilers’ explanation that 
**it must be constantly borne in mind that this 
collection of songs is representative only of 
what may be called the Negro lower elass.’’ is 
the answer. wan 


I believe we can say this with safety: the 
Negro is never more himself than in his songs. 
Through them all, religious songs, work songs, 
social songs, the Soul of Black Folk marches 
on, restless, dolorous, blithesome, bedewed as 
with heavenly dew, “sometimes . . . up . 
sometimes ... down .. .”’ 


Perhaps you are acquainted with the Negro 
in this mood: 


Sinner, what you goin’ to do 
When de devil git you? 
What you goin’ do 
When de devil git you? 
What you goin’ do 
When de devil git you? 
Lord, I’m on my way. 
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Or in this frame of mind: 


I was bohn in a mighty bad lan’ 
For my name is Bad-lan’ Ntone, 

I want you all fer to understan’ 
I’m a bad man wid my licker on. 


Certainly you haven't missed him as he thus 
pictures his attitude towards life: 


Rich folks worries "bout trouble, 
Po’ folks worry "bout wealth. 

I don’t worry "bout nuthin’; 
All I want’s my health. 


But if you want to get down to the real soul 
of the Negro, the part of him that makes all 


‘others wonder, wonder about that peculiar fac- 


ulty of his of being happy when he’s sad (or sad 
when he’s happy—which is it?)—ponder over 
these lines, lines which must have surged more 
than once through the breast of every Negro 
who has any sense of the great injustice which 
he suffers for a ‘‘crime’’ over which he had 
no control: 


Ain’t it hard, ain’t it hard, 
Ain’t it hard to be a nigger, nigger, nigger? 
Ain’t it hard, ain't it hard, 

For you can’t git yo’ money when it’s due. 


Well, it make no difference 
How you make out yo’ time; 
White man sho bring a 
Nigger out behin’. 


‘Nigger an’ white man 


Playin’ seven-up; 
Nigger win de money— 
Skeered to pick "em up. 


If a nigger git ‘rested, 
An’ can’t pay his fine, 

They sho send him out 
To the county gang. 


A nigger went to a white man, 
An’ asked him for work; 
White man told nigger; 
Yes, git out 0’ yo’ shirt. 
Continued on pace 348 


“Gracking Down the Negro Folk Songs—A Review 


By Rutu R. Pearson 


Look at the sun, 
See how he run— 

God Almighty’ll catch you 
With your work undone! 


OLK songs are shy, elusive things. If 

you wish to capture them you have to 
steal up behind . . . unbeknownst, and sprinkle 
salt on their tails.’ It is with this bit of 
counsel that Miss Scarborough opens the dis- 
cussion of her experiences as a collector of 
Negro lore. The book is essentially a plea for 
inereased activity in the discovery and preser- 
vation of that folk-poetry still commonly known 
among Negroes in some parts of the country, 
but fast giving way before the encroachments 
of literacy, machine industry, commercialized 
music, and the radio. There is little danger 
that humorous exaggeration of the difficulties 
involved will outweigh the infectious appeal of 
the writer’s recorded adventures. The songs 
themselves, some 250 of them, are presented as 


ON THE TRAIL OF NEGRO FOLK-SONGS, by Dor- 

othy Scarborough, assisted by Ola Lee Gulledge. 
Published by the Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Bni- 
versity Press. Price $3.00. 


intriguing illustrations of the quarry which 
awaits any sincere newcomer in the field—if so 
let him remember to keep pencil and notebook 
out of sight (except on rare occasions). ‘‘ There 
is something positively fatal,’’ says Miss Sear- 
borough, about a _ pencil.’’ At times, of 
course, all techniques will fail, as in the case 
of the young woman, recently converted, who, 
when asked to sing some of the old dance- 
songs, now relegated to a sinful past, replied 
with finality, ‘‘Ah devotes mah voice to God!’’ 
Miss Searborough, an instructor in English 
at Columbia University, is of southern birth, 
author of From a Southern Porch and In the 
Land of Cotton, and was at one time president 
of the Texas Folklore Association. She is, 
moreover, keenly interested in present-day de- 
velopments, and in the work of the younger 
colored poets, writers and musicians, having 
served as one of the judges in OpportunitTy’s 
1924 literary contest. ‘‘My past is all mixed 
up with Negro songs,’’ she tells us, ‘‘and I 
hope to see my future similarly entangled.’’ 
The confidential, even chatty style of the 
book belies its sedate appearance. It is the 
author’s stated purpose ‘‘to make a folk-book 
in truth;’’ accordingly we find, with the songs, 
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an informal procession of those who have econ- 
tributed, by letter and by word of mouth, to 
their ingathering. To the trained musician- 
ship of Miss Gulledge is due the arranging of 
the melodies which accompany the text in many 
instances, and add immeasurably to the charm 
of the collection. A host of other names ap- 
pear and reappear throughout the pages. 
Brief, vivid glimpses are given of the set- 
tings in which various songs were heard. There 


is, for example, the citizen of Birmingham, 


Ala., standing up in a rickety wagon filled 
with junk, singing as he drives: 


Ol’ gray horse came tearin’ out o’ de wilder- 
ness— 


and the ancient Kentuckian with a ‘‘soul above 
patches’’ and a song: 


I have hard trials on my way— 
Most done lingerin’ here. 


There are the hours of profitable loafing with 
a young colored maid on a porch in Virginia; 
the baptizing at Natchez, Miss.; the afternoon 
with the janitor of the Baptist church at 
Natchitoches, La., and the visit to a large 
plantation. Melrose, in northern Louisiana, a 
region settled almost entirely by Negroes and 
“free mulattoes’’—descendants of French home- 
steaders of the early days. Not all of the 
songs were captured in the south, however, or 
among those of the darker race. Perhaps it is 
true, as a colored musician once said, that a 
thing done with feeling is dynamic: it cannot 


Courtesy of 
the New York 
Public Library 


stop, but keeps on moving. Certainly songs 
which survive at all often have a wide range. 
New York City is a likely hunting ground. 
Miss Searborough testifies: ‘*I persuaded Ar- 
thur Guiterman to chant softly for me a folk 
song at a dignified dinner of the Poetry Society. 
while I caught it on the menu eard.’’ . 

The songs are classified as ballads, dance. 
songs or ‘‘reels,’’ children’s game-songs, lulla- 
bies, songs about animals, work-songs, railroad 
songs and blues. There are few spirituals, but 
this is in no sense a deficieney. The Negro’s 
incomparable religious musie has been far more 
widely discussed than his secular songs, and 
now that these are beginning to be recognized 
as no less significant they deserve and will 
richly repay separate treatment. 

The present volume makes three outstanding 
contributions: it emphasizes the Negro’s share 
in perpetuating old traditional songs, English 
and Seotch in origin (a fact noted by other 
folklorists but not yet studied in detail); it 
brings together from many sources evidence of 
the Negro’s own distinctive ballad-making ac- 
tivity; and it reeords an authentic interview 
with W. C. Handy, who in 1910 published his 
‘‘Memphis Blues,’’ first of a long and prolific 
line. The interview deals with the origin and 
history of this type of popular music, in rela- 
tion to the more naive folk song. 

Seven versions of the old English ballad, 
‘*The Maid Freed from the Gallows,’’ or ‘‘The 
Hangman’s Tree,’’ are given or referred to, 
each modified in some way, “‘true to the oral 
tradition which keeps the story and spirit of a 
ballad but changes the wording.’’ This tale 
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is known to have been dramatized, and _per- 
formed in simple fashion—in one ease as a chil 
dren’s game; again by a group of adults gath- 
ered at a country schoolhouse. 

The Negro. ballad proper presents a pecu- 
liarly interesting chapter in the poetic tradi- 
tion of the race. It is the literature of the 
rambling, more or less disreputable transient, 
and reflects wishes growing out of life as he 
has known it during successive periods of so- 
cial disorganization and restlessness, sinee the 
Civil War. The hero—‘‘Stagolee,’’ ‘* Railroad 
Bill,’’ “Frankie,’’ ‘‘John Henry’’—is always 
a daring rebel or a person of tremendous 
achievement. Even that ‘‘tiny, powerful vil- 
lain,’’ the boll-weevil, subject of many a bal- 
lad, is: according to Miss Scarborough, ‘‘an out- 
law, hunted in every field. .. . He has an ex- 
traordinary cunning and trickery, can outwit 
man, and go his way despite all human efforts 
to stop him. He is coming to be a beloved 
rascal like Br’er Rabbit . . . Doubtless in time 
a cycle of ballads will spring up with him 
as central character, a.compensation in song 
for the economic ruin he has wrought.’’ There 
is fascination here for sociologist, poet and 
general reader alike. 

Other economic difficulties of the colored 
worker's situation are reflected in his song. A 
Negro in Natchez, La., was overheard singing 
to himself as he looked at a bale of cotton: 

Hlere sits de woodpecker 
Learning how to figger, 

All for de white man 
An’ nothing for de Nigger! 

In these uncensored utterances many inti- 
mate aspects of Negro life are revealed—as- 
pects too often overlooked by a heedless white 
world even when not deliberately hidden from 
its view. There are the eloquent lines: 

An’ when I get a new book 
I read it to de chillun— 
Jimmie-ma-ri'ey-oh! 

Miss Searberough’s attempts at explanation 
of Negro psychology on the basis of the ma- 
terial at hand are in most cases tentative— 
which is one of the strong points about the 
book. She does, to be sure, characterize ‘‘the”’ 
Negro (surely a mythical synthesis of specific 
types) as ‘‘essentially religious,’’ ‘‘by nature 
rhythmical . . . imaginative . . . dramatic’’—a 
habit we all have, in unguarded moments. 
But, in speaking of his restlessness, she asks, 
‘is it beeause he feels that he has never found 
his true place in life?’’ And, ‘‘He is singing 
less at his work now than formerly—I do not 
know why.’’ Such regard for the bounds of 
scientific honesty is as refreshing as a cool 


wind in the desert, and as rare. Yet no stu- 
dent or scientist of today is in a position to be 
dogmatic on these questions. Environment and 
social experience must be taken into account, 
as well as heredity, in explaining any human 
trait, and no instrument has so far been de- 
vised which ean measure the relative impor- 
tance of the two sets of factors. Contradictory 
characteristics appear in the Negro group at 
different chronological periods. Folklore helps 
us to fill in the picture which is most typical 
at a given moment, and it is here that our 
author’s chief service is rendered. Her atti- 
tude throughout is that of the artist who is at 
the same time a human being; yet love of the 
songs does not prevent recognition of their sei- 
entific value as human documents. Stimulating 
suggestions are offered as to lines for further 
study. What is the amount and significance 
of the overlapping between minstrel song and 
folk song? How does it happen that old- 
world ballads, forgotten perhaps by the white 
population of a region, have been kept alive, 
without written records, in many a Negro 
home? What distinetive games are played by 
colored children, in addition to the few rep- 
resented here? Is there a basis in fact for 
the theory advanced by Professor Thomas, of 
Texas, that ‘‘the property-holding Négro never 

One handicap, in the make-up of the book, is 
its lack of any index to the songs included. 
The absence of footnotes and bibliography is 
not so serious, though more exact references to 
the work of other writers, several of whom are 
quoted, would seem desirable, as also some 
ready means of distinguishing between mate- 
rial at hand in other collections and that 
which is here printed for the first time to 
the author’s knowledge. The addition of such 
devices would make this volume one of the 
most usable, as it is now one of the soundest 
and most comprehensive, source-books in the 
field. Other volumes are promised, covering 
phases of the subject only touched on here. They 
will be weleomed by a growing public. The 
works of Talley, Johnson, Work, Odum, Burlin 
and Searborough would stock a reference shelf 
of very real, human and esthetic importance. 


Miss Searborough herself has one unfulfilled 
wish. It is that she may some time spend a 
sabbatical year “loitering down through the 
south on the trail of more Negro folk songs, 
before the material vanishes forever.’’ Let 
us hope the plan may be speedily carried into 
action. Meantime, there is Harlem—urban- 
rural, sophisticated, naive . . . enigmatic. Are 
there no folk songs in Harlem? 


Eni ti ko abo ti ega, a li ega nkpatoto enu. 
One who does not understand the yellow palm- 
bird, says the yellow palm-bird is noisy. 


—A Yoruba Proverb. 
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Edmund “G. Jenkins: Musician 


By GwENDOLYN B. BENNETT 


It is the Kursaal 
D’Ostende and M. 
Francois Rasse is con- 
ducting one of Europe’s 
finest Symphony Or- 
chestras. . A Java- 
nise Rapsodie has been 
played; Mme. Abby 
Richardson de L’Opera 
has sung an Air d’ 
Samson et Delila, Air 
de l’opera L’Aum: ne 
de Don Juan; M. Mario 
of the Opera-Comique 
has sung Air de l’opera 
La Tosca and Air de 
l’opera Paillasse. . . . 
and all of a sudden 
there is a hush and 
there is something de- 
cided in the bow which 
the conductor makes to 
the lodge nearest thie 
orchestra. Your curi- 
osity being piqued, you 
would look at your pro- 
gramme and find there 
the eighth number... 
Charlestonia: rapsodie 
populaire negre (1st er- 
ecution). One knows that in the music world the 
first execution of a symphony is a great event to 
the composer thereof as well as the musie world 
at large. Looking at the program again we see 
that Edmund T. Jenkins is the composer. And, 
mirable dictu, he is a Negro. 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald 
for June twenty-ninth carried a simple article 
entitled , ‘‘ American Negro Writes Rhapsody’’ 
. .. This I have found since is the story of 
Edmund T. Jenkins. He was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, where his father 
has an Orphanage and Reformatory. His early 
education was received at Avery Norman Insti- 
tute in the same city, and at Morehouse College 
in Atlanta, Georgia. In 1914 he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music in London as a pay- 
ing student. The following year he was 
awarded the Orchestral Scholarship for two 
vears as a well merited honor, and, because of 
his notable development, it was extended an- 
other year. Before the termination of this 
award he received the Ross Scholarship for 
three years. During the period of his study 


at the Academy he received the Oliveria Pres- 
eott Prize and, in open competition won the 
Charles Lueas and Battison Haines Prizes for 
Composition. 


The subjects set were the writ- 


T. JENKINS 


ing of three ballet 
vements for the Sym- 
phony Orehestra, and 
the writing of a slow 
movement and Rondo 
for four wind instru- 
ments and the piano, 
respectively. 

Just the recital of 
these aceomplishments 
shows that as a student 
of music Mr. Jenkins 
exhibited rare talent 
and an ability to meet 
and vanquish on a com- 
mon ground any of his 
fellow students. What 
the critics of music 
thought of his work is 
shown by the prizes 
that he was awarded; 
what the school itself 
thought of his work is 
shown by the fact that 
upon leaving the Aead- 
emy he was elected an 
Associate by the Board 
“J of Directors. 

Mr. Jenkins tells this 
anecdote of the late 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Edward Cooper, 
who was a member of the same board which 
elected him to his associateship. . . . One day 
he chanced to meet with the Lord Mayor in 
a very busy section of the London streets. His 
Lordship did Mr. Jenkins the great honor of 
stopping in the street to inquire after his 
progress and to shake his hand. 

Mr. Jenkins’ extra-curicula activities are as 
noteworthy as his remarkable progress in his 
studies. While a student he was the organist 
at one of the churches in London, during which 
period he conducted a performance of Gounod’s 
Redemption in its entirety, with an augmented 
choir and an orchestra of a hundred people. 
He also did a great deal of work in theatrical 
orchestras in London and the provinces of 
Great Britain. Chief among these periods with 
theaters is the season spent as first clarinetist 
at the Savoy Theater as well as the holding of 
the same chair in the Grand Theater in Llan- 
dudno, Wales. Moreover, apart from his music, 
while at the Academy he was the manager of 
the Tennis Club and editor of the students’ 
magazine. 

For three vears now Mr. Jenkins has been 
engaged in orchestral work in Paris. He came 
here in response to an offer from Art Hick- 
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man’s Orchestra, a band of white Americans 
who played first in London, and afterwards 
in Paris. They were in need of a clarinet and 
saxophone player, and, having heard of his 
triumphs in London, telegraphed an offer of 
two thousand franes. In those days this was 
a salary well up in the hundred of dollars in 
American currency, and Art Hickman’s Or- 
chestra is one of America’s leading dance or- 
chestras, ranking favorably with those of Vin- 
cent Lopez and Paul Whiteman. They played 
at the Ermitage de Longes Champs in the Bois 
de Boulogne, one of the most chic of Paris’ tea 
and night dancing places. Today Art Hickman 
is gone, and in his stead reigns Mr. Jenkins as 
conductor of a thirteen-man dance orchestra 
made up entirely of Frenchmen! 


I met Mr. Jenkins in New York during the 
winter of 1923-24. He was filled with enthusi- 
asm about some sort of musical plan that he 
had come to America with the hope of seeing 
materialized. I sam him again in the Fall of 
1924, after about a vear’s disillusionment. It 
seems that having lived abroad for so long a 
time he had forgotten the frightful prejudice that 
hounds the American Negro’s every thought 
and action ... it seems that he had misealeu- 
lated on the reception he would receive in the 
land of his birth. It seems too, that he had 
also forgotten the clanishness that is character- 
istie of his own people in some parts of the 
country. But at any rate, the Jenkins that I 
saw as he was about to leave for Paris was a 
far different man from the idealist that I had 
met the winter before. Suffice it to say that 
the plans he had hoped to see worked out were 
but little known. Briefly this is what he gives 
as his plans and hopes when he came to Amer- 
ica: “‘A Negro Symphony Orchestra and a 
Negro School of Musie and all its closely re- 
lated arts, built along the most comprehensive 
European lines possible; the institution of a 
musie publishing firm; a depot of Negro music 
and all that pertains thereto. . . . these were 
the things that I planned to make my life’s 
work in America. The whole scheme was in- 
tended to provide the necessary something as 
an incentive to the more serious study of the 
arts by young Negroes, with the hope also of 
making a field for the exercising of their ac- 
complishments in a practical and remunerative 
way. The self-centeredness, passive resistance 
and artificial sincerity combined with the utter 
lack of cooperation among those who are des- 
eribed as the leaders in Negro artistic progress 
clearly demonstrated to me how futile my plans 
were for immediate consideration, unless I had 
a fortune with which to launch my ideals and 
ideas; in which ease the self-centeredness, the 
passive resistance, the artificial sincerity and 
utter lack of co-operation would not have 
meant anything. I found that in America the 


dollar talks and no one is found wanting in 
rallying to its stentorian tones whatever may 
be his or her professed ideals.’’ 


And so Mr. Jenkins has returned to Europe 
and in doing so he casts his musical lot with 
the Europeans. These things are notable about 
his musical life here. . . . Charlestonia, his first 
symphonie work has been played by the orches- 
tra at Ostende as I have already told yon. 
Rhapsodie Npirituelle, his second Negro Folk 
Rhapsodie, has been accepted for its first per- 
formance by the Pasdeloupe Concert Orchestra 
to be played during its coming season in Octo- 
ber with Rhene Baton conducting. Charles- 
tonia (Negro Folk Rhapsodie Number One), 
was written four years ago while Mr. Jenkins 
was in London. The work is built on Negro 
Folk melodies with one in particular being 
stressed, giving the reason for its being called 
Charlestonia. ‘‘Brer Rabbit, what do you do 
dere’’ is a tune well known to Charlestonians 
as that sung by the fishermen on the wharfs. 
Mr. Jenkins says simply, ‘‘Remembering the 
tune from my childhood I was inspired to use 
it as the theme for my first rhapsodie.’’ Rhap- 
sodie Spirituelle (Negro Folk Rhapsody Num- 
ber Two) was written as recently as in the last 
two years. Mr. Jenkins says of this more re- 
cent work, ‘‘I did most of my orchestral seor- 
ing of the work while spending the Christmas 
before last in Charleston.’’ 


Sinee Mr. Jenkins has returned to Paris he 
has succeeded in establishing the Anglo-Con- 
tinental-American Musie Press, which has its 
office at number twenty-three Rue Pasquier in 
the very center of Paris’ business section. It 
is characterized as ‘‘A firm to publish modern, 
light or serious musie of a high-class order as 
well as ballads, popular songs, foxtrots and, in 
fine, a complete line of dance musiec.’’ So far 
these numbers have been published : ‘‘ Rhapsodie 
Spirituelle’’; Three Art Songs with words by 
Lady Lindsay and the musie by Mr. Jenkins; 
**Doubting,’’ **A Romance,’’ ‘‘The Fiddlers 
Fiddle ;’’ ** Prelude Religieux’’ by Mr. Jenkins; 
and *‘Romance for the Violin.’’ The firm has 
also published the following dance numbers: 
**That Place Called Italy’’; **I Want You Near 
Me;’’ ‘‘ Amber Eyes;"’ **If I Were To Tell You 
I Love You”’... all by Mr. Jenkins. 


A firm where one can buy music written by a 
Negro composer! That is only half of the 
dream of Edmund T. Jenkins. But then, as 
one of our younger writers has very truthfully 
said . . . ‘‘Who could ask better than fifty per 
cent realization on dreams?”’ 
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That there is still an eneouraging willingness 
among the foremost writers of America to lend 
a hand to the new efforts of our Negro writers, 
the growing list of acceptances for the Board 
of Awards will attest. We earry this month 
brief extracts from some of the letters received. 
Others will follow in later issues. 


‘*Dear Mr. Johnson: 

I’ll be glad to be of any help I can in the 
hunt for poets. Only I ought to warn you I have 
no great confidence in my judgment where there 
are too many of them to pass upon at one time.’’ 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBert FRostT. 

(Mr. Frost holds the chair of Poetry at the 
Cniversity of Michigan and is the author of **A 
Boys’ Will’’, ‘‘North of Boston’’, ‘* Mo 
Interval’’, and ‘‘ New Hampshire’’.) 

‘*T shall be glad ot serve as one of the judizes 
for the Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize. You 
have, I think, established a prize that will be- 
come famous, and I consider it an honor to serve 
so high up Mt. Parmassus . . .”’ 

Yours, 
ALAIN LOCKE. 

(Dr. Locke served as a judge last year. His 
volume ‘‘The New* Negro’’ will soon appear.) 

‘¢T shall be very glad to have the opportunity 
to serve on your committee for the literary con- 
test, of the young Negro writers .. .’’ 

Very sincerely yours, 
Stuart P. SHERMAN. 

(Mr. Sherman is the Editor of ** Books,’’ liter- 
ary suppiement of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
author of ‘‘Matthew Arnold’’, ‘‘On Contemporary 
Literature’’, ‘‘ Americans’’, ‘‘ The Genius of Amer- 


ica’’, and one of the most powerful of American 


critics.) 
‘¢The innumerable details and the ruch_ in con- 


nection with the new Anthology has delayed my 
answering your letter of September 17th, inviting 
me to be one of the judges in the poetry con- 
test OpportTUNITy will conduct this forthcoming 
year. At this opportunity I am writing to say it 
will give me pleasure to serve with Frost, Bynner 
and Benet. And I wish to congratulate you on 
obtaining these men, all of whom will give you 
of their best... .’’ 

Yours very sincerely, 

STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 

(Mr. Braithwaite is a poet, poetry critic, and 
editor of the annual Anthology of American Mag- 
azine Verse. He is the author of ‘‘Lyrics of 
Life and Love’’, ‘‘The House of Fa'ling Leares’’, 
‘‘The Poctic Year for ‘‘The Story of the 
Great War’’, ‘‘The Five Wisdoms of Grainne’’ 
and ‘‘Our Essays and Critics of Today.’’) 

‘<T congratulate you upon the excellent magaznie 
you are getting out. In regard to the prize con- 
test, I shall be glad to act as a judge in the 
competition. I regret, howev'r. the faet that 
Mrs. Benet (Elinor Wylie) is going abroad soon, 
for several months, causes her to have to refuse 
your invitation. She sends you her thanks.’’ 

: Very truly yours, 
ROSE BENET. 

(Mr. Benet is literary editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature and author of ‘‘ Merchants 
from Cathay’’, ‘‘The Falconer of God’’, ** The 
Great White Wall’’, ‘‘The Burglar of the Zodiac’’, 
‘« Perpetual Light’’, and ‘‘ Moons of Grandeur’’.) 


Judges for the Contest 


‘*[T pause a moment in the rush of our collese 
opening to say that I will do what I can to help 
as a judge for your new contest. I am happy to 
note the progress being made by Mr. Cullen, 
Mr. Hughes and others .. .’’ 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

(Mr. Brawley is the professor of English Lite ra- 
ture at Shaw University, and author of ‘‘A Short 


Ilistory of the American Ne “Ti tn 
Literature and Art’’, **A Soweal History of the 
American Negro’’, A Short History of the Ena 


lish Drama’’ and ‘‘A New Survey of English Lit- 
erature.’’) 

‘*Mr. Lindsay will be glad to serve in Oppor 
TUNITY’S second contest .. .’’ 

Very sincerely your 
ELIZABETH LINDSAY. 
(Mrs. Vachel Lindsay.) 

(Mr. Lindsay ts the author of many volumes of 
poems, among which are ‘‘The Congo and Other 
Poems’’, ‘‘ Adventures While Preaching the Gos 
pel of Beauty’’, ‘*A Handy Guide for Beqaars’’ 
‘*The Golden Book of Sprinaficld’’, ‘*General 
Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems’’, and 
**The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems.’’) 

‘*T’ll be glad to serve on your Committee of 
Awards for the short story. Some fine work was 
done last year; this year, with increased interest 
and incentive, I look forward to even better .. .’’ 

Best wishes, 
JEAN TOOMER. 

(Jean Toomer is the author of ‘‘Cane,’’ and one 
of the most brilliant of modern short story 
writers.) 

**T am deeply sensible of the beautiful nature 
of the letter you sent me and I should of course, 
where such ideas are expressed, feel that I should 
like to be of use also. Unfortunately, I am very 
busy with a good deal of writing and, as 
would tell you at the New Republic and else- 
where, I consistently refuse to read manuscripts 
and even for the most part books, for they dis- 
tract and confuse me except in very définite and 
desired instances. If, however, your contest im- 
plies a certain sifting of plays. . . . I should be 
delighted to be of service to you. . .. [I should 
also, in the case of anv one-act plays be glad to pass 
them on to the Editor of the Theatre Arts 
Monthly in case some play seems suited to the use 
of the magazine. . .’’ . 

Yours sincerely, 
StarK 


(Mr. Young is a dramatic critic, one of the edé- 
tors of the New Republic and author of ‘‘The 
Blind Man at the Window’’, *‘Guenevere’’, ‘‘ Ma- 
dretto Addio’’, ‘‘The Twilight Saint’’, ‘‘The 
Seven Kings of the Wind’’, ‘‘The Queen of 
Sheba’’, ‘*The Dead Poet’’, ‘‘The Star in the 
Trees’’, ‘*The Flower Drama"’.) 

**T shall be very happy to serve as one of the 
judges in the essay contest. I enjoyed this very 
much last year and was delighted with some of 
the papers I read.’’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

(Mr. Brooks is the author of ‘‘The Wine of the 
Puritan’’, ‘‘The Malady of the Ideal’’, ‘* Join 
Addington Symonds’’, ‘‘The World of H. G. 
Wells’’, ‘‘The Pilgrimage of Henry James’’, 
‘* America’s Coming Age’’, and ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain.’’) 
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Opportunity’s Second cAnuual Gontest for Negro 
“Writers Offers $1,000 in Prizes 


he Holstemn Prizes 
SHORT STORY ESSAYS PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
First prize .. $100.00 Firse prize $ 50.00 SKETCHES 
Second prize . §0.00 Second prize 30.00 rst prize 
PLAYS POETRY 
: MUSICAL COMPOS N 
First prize First prize $ 50.00 TIONS 
Second Prize 35.00 Third prize 10.00 Second prize 50.00 


cAlexander Pushkin Poetry Prize 


One Award of $100.00 


Ghe F.C. W. C. Prizes for Constructive Journalism 


Editorial $100.00 
News Story 50.00 


General Rules 


Entries submitted in this Contest shall not be submitted the same year for prizes in any other Contest. 
Any story, poem, play, essay, or personal experience sketch that has aircady been published is ineligible for this 
essays, and personal experience sketches must deal either directly o¢ indirectly with Negro 


Contest. The short stovrics, plays, 
life. 


The Contest opens October 1, 1925, and closes January 31, 1926. 
lias Contest reserves the right to reject all manuscripts in any division tf the contributions are deemed below a rea- 
sonable standard of quality and insufficient in number. 

Entries submitted should bear a nom de plume and in @ sealed envelope the real name and address of the contestant. 
the Editor. 


For full particulars concerning the contest, see October OrvorTuNITY, or write to 


(Dho 


ALBON HOLSEY is the secretary to the principal of RUTH R. PEARSON is a student of Negro folk lore and 
Tuskegee Institute and secretary of the National Negro until recently an instructor in Sociology at the University 


Business League. of Minnesota. 


GWENDOLYN B. BENNETT is teacher of art at 
eart o P Howard University, but is now studying in Paris on a 
scholarship awarded by the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 


LESTER B. GRANGER is the extension worker at the 


Manual Training and Industrial School at Bordentown, 
N. J. WILLIAM BALDWIN is a fiscal representative of Fisk 
University and Secretary of the E tive Board of 
CARL VAN VECHTEN is the author of “Peter aa the 
Whiffle,” “The Tattooed Countess,” “Fire-crackers.” 


ALAIN LOCKE is well known to the readers of Op- JESSE EDWARD MOORLAND was formerly senior 
PORTUNITY. His volume, “The New Negro,” is soon to be secretary of the Y. M. C. A. A student and collector of 
published by A. & C. Boni. literature on Africa and the Negro, he gave his valuable 

collection of 5,000 or more titles and rare engravings to 

ARTHUR FAUSET is a collector of folk lore for the Howard University and is still adding to it. Forty vol- 
American Folklore Society. umes in the collection are not in the Congressional Library. 
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DARK LAUGHTER, By Sherwood Anderson; a novel, 
published by Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

During the last two or three years American litera- 
ture has been wonderfully enriched by the infusion of 
competent materia] by and about the Negro. Fiction, 
poetry, belles lettres and the literature of information 
and opinion have all discovered a new and interesting 
field for exploration and speculation: and the cre- 
ative abilities of a growing group of colored writers 
have received an opportunity and a delighted hearing 
whieh augur well for the immediate future of Ameri- 
ean culture. Unless I am badly mistaken, Messrs. Boni 
& Liveright were among the first to offer encourage- 
ment and a well known imprint to this significant 
trend. 

It was with this background of knowledge and ap- 
preciation that I opened Mr. Anderson's latest novel 
and his first for these publishers. Further, my in- 
terest had been whetted by a friend’s remark that the 
Negro in Dark Laughter played a role somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the tom-toms in that extraordinary play, 
The Emperor Jones. The crescendo of those drums 
was in my ears as I began the book, and I was all 
attention for the first far-off faintness of a similar 
motif. 

Mr. Anderson's method of writing Dark Laughter 
is such that one must read it carefully, or not at all. 
All the attention that goes ino unravelling a snarl of 
yarn must be freely given if one is to follow the 
thread of the story without danger of breaking it, 
with the necessity of reknotting it later. But the 
effort is worthwhile. It does not, however, discover 
any genuine racial rhythm. To be sure, Negroes flash 
into the story and fade out again—as aimlessly as the 
fireflies of a summer evening. They are ‘‘niggers’’ 
and we are told that they dance, that they sing, that 
they are lazy, that they are unmoral, that two of them 
work as servants in the house which becomes the main 
setting for Mr. Anderson’s story. And we are told 
from time to time that they laugh. The effect is that 
of grabbing sundry stage Negroes and making them 
‘¢walk Spanish’’ across the picture of the story. 

We hear the drums in The Emperor Jones. We are 
not told about them. They beat their way into us 
and dominate our pulse. Mr. Anderson's Negroes are 
as fireflies in the radiance of a summer moon. 

Having established (to my own satisfaction, at 
least) that Dark Laughter adds nothing to the litera- 
ture of the Negro, or of the interplay of races in the 
United States, and that, therefore, a review of this 
book is of no more sociological significance to Oppor- 
tunity than would be a review of, say, The Constant 
Nymph, may I report that Mr. Anderson has written 
a most interesting story which amply repays the at- 
tention demanded of the reader by the method of 
telling it? ' 

The principal male character escapes from a wife 
and the self-conscious Bohemia of word-and-paint 
slinzers in Chieago. He is at work as a factory hand 


Book Shelt 


in a southern Indiana town when the story opens, but 
much is said about his Chicago background. To this 
Indiana town comes the woman of the story as wife 
of the owner of the factory. Her origin is also Chi- 
cago (of a different sort), but her immediate back- 
grouad is a certain erotic night in Paris after the 
war. Her husband is a well drawn character of the 
Babbitt type and at the end of the story he is left 
pretty flat and impotent as Bruce, with two suitcases, 
and Aline, with the prospect of childbirth, stumble 
down a pitch-black path towards the river. 

In the main, the story is developed in terms of the 
thouzhts of Bruce, Aline and her husband, Fred 
Bruce, standing at his bench in the factory, turns 
over in his mind his life in Chieago, his escape and 
wanderings. Aline, with an unread book in her lap, 
remembers Paris, thinks about her husband, speculates 
about Bruce. Fred, puffing up the hill from factory 
to home, likewise lets his mind run free. 

Here are three minds busily spinning threads of 
memory, thought and pure speculation. The threads 
are short, lonz, bright, dull or dark, depending upon 
the character and his immediate state of mind. They 
are spun out by the page for the reader to pick up, 
straighten out and twist into the yarn of the story. 
It takes effort but it is stimulating effort and a good 
yarn is the result of success. Indeed, there is a sense 
of disappointment in the few passages where this 
method would have been particularly brilliant, but 
where the author lapses into direct narrative. 

Readers of Opportunity will find Dark Laughter a 
book well worth the reading. But it does not qualify 
as a contribution to interracial literature despite the 
possible implication in the title, the pattern of the 
story and the statement on the paper jacket. Three 
years ago it might have been said to qualify because 
then we were hungry even for crumbs. 

H. BaLpwiy. 


THE BASIS OF RACIAL ADJUSTMENT, By T. J. 
Woofter, published by Ginn & Company. $1.50. 


The Basis of Racial Adjustment, by Dr. Thomas 
Woofter, Jr., according to the preface, is ‘pri 
marily an effort to give the authentic facts concerning 
the different phases of Negro life in the United States 
today, with as little of the author’s own bias as pos 
sible.’’ The book was written, apparently, to meet 
the demand expressed by the University Race Commis 
sion for such information. This group is composed of 
representatives of Southern State Universities interested 
in race relations. 

Dr. Woofter presents these facts in twelve chapters. 
In the first chapter on MUTUAL SERVICE he makes 
a plea for inter-racial co-operation and suggests the 
difficulty in America of developing an understanding 
between the racial groups because of the greater dif 
ferences between white and colored people than be- 
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tween any other American groups. He exalts Negro 
leadership, describing the colored leader as ‘‘the key- 
stone of the arch of race relations today.’’ ‘‘Upon 
his shoulders,’’ he says, ‘‘in large degree, rests the 
responsibility, not only for the well-being of his own 
group, but also for the peace and progress of large 
areas of the United States.’’ He classifies these 
leaders into two schools, one representing the north and 
the other the south; those in the north seeking equality 
for the race are represented by Negro editors and 
politicians, and those in the south seeking gradual ad- 
vance through hard work, are represented by Southern 
teachers, preachers and business men. 

He makes a strong plea for support of the Commis- 
sion on Inter-racia] Co-operation with headquarters in 
Atlanta and working ‘n 200 counties of the south— 
a movement which, in his judgment, is destined to 
have a great influence on the final outcome of the tax- 
ing problems involved in race contacts. He discusses 
the probabilities of growth and decline of the Negro 
population, and the causes of Negro migration, alleg- 
ing that the ‘‘one crop system,’’ the boll weevil and 
certain social causes, including the exploitation of 
the Negro, are the most effective forces at work in 
this connection. The attitude of the labor unions, 
Negro health, farm production, industrial production 
(mainly in cities), law and order—including crime rate 
comparisons between whites and blacks, north and 
south, the Negro and government, education, humani- 
tarian interests—including problems of dependency and 
mental effectiveness, religious development and segre- 
gation, are other important subjects which he dis- 
cusses. 

Dr. Woofter’s book is a most interesting collection 
of information on these subjects, and appears to be 
one of the most liberal books by a Southern white man 
on these questions that I have had the opportunity to 
read. But residing in Georgia, and in a professional 
way meeting almost daily the problems which he 
describes, one would naturally expect him to fail in 
his effort to treat the whole subject objectively. 

His treatment of the subject of health is not ade- 
quate. He overlooks the tremendous advance that the 
Negro has made during the past 15 years in his 
health condition. That the Negro death rate today is 
lower than the white death rate was fifteen years ago, 
in those cities where comparisons were made to the 
disadvantage of the Negro; that the Negro death rate 
is lower in northern cities than in southern cities; 
that the infant mortality of Negroes in cities where 
health departments are giving pre-natal nursing and 
milk station service to Negro mothers and babies, is 
being reduced in a most unexpected degree, are facts 
which he overlooks. 

In -deseribing the work of social organizations work- 
ing for the well-being of the Negro, he does not call 
attention to the work of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, best known move- 
ment among Negroes, nor does he describe any of the 
activities of the National Urban League. There is 
a passing reference to the latter organization’s indus- 
trial program, but no mention of its very vital inter- 
racial aspect, although there are forty cities with inter- 
‘racial committees working under the League’s auspices 
—five of its most active organizations being in the 
south. The Universal Negro Improvement Association, 
with Marcus Garvey as provisional president, is re- 
ferred to without mentioning its name or that of 
Marcus Garvey, although it was stated that he was in 
prison after having been responsible for possible in- 
ternational complications. Dr. R. R. Moton and Mr. 
Isaac Fisher, both active and effective Negro workers 
associated with the Inter-racial Commission’s program, 
were mentioned and quoted, but the names of James 
Weldon Johnson, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People; William 
Pickens, Field Secretary of the same Association, do 
not appear in the treatise. These omissions are indi- 


cations of the weakness of the book. No one can pre- 
sent ‘‘the Basis for Racial] Adjustment’’ in America 
without mentioning some of the most active social 
forces at work among colored people and the leaders 
thereof, and this is especially true if Dr. Woofter’s 
assertion that the solution of the question rests largely 
with Negro leaders is correct. 

Dr. Woofter is to be commended for the frankness 
with which he admits and condemns the restriction 
of public expenditures for the education of colored 
children in the south, for his condemnation of unneces- 
sary arrests of Negroes and the high fines and long 
terms that are meted out to them by the courts, and 
for his criticisms of the smal! appropriations in south- 
ern cities and rural communities made for institutions 
of higher learning, agricultural and mechanical schools 
and special social service institutions. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the writer deemed it necessary to 
spoil the wholesome effect of his plea for justice and 
fair play by injecting the ‘‘social equality’’ bugaboo 
into his discussion. For instance, in Chapter 12, he 
names ‘‘social intermingling’’ as one of the harmful 
contacts of the races which must ‘‘be safe-guarded 
and discontinued wherever possible,’’ and that ‘‘indi- 
viduals of each race should set their faces aaginst 
such contacts.’’ He says, again, ‘‘When the undesir- 
ability of racial amalgamation is adnfitted, either from 
a biological or a social standpoint, then the necessity 
for certain forms of separation which tend to minimize 
social contacts is apparent.’’ Arguments of this kind 
do no good. There are many Negroes in the south, 
as weil as in the north, who have perfectly normal, 
helpful, friendly associations with white persons of 
similar interests. If Dr. Woofter means to say that 
inter-marriage between the races is likely to be pro- 
ductive of unpleasant experiences on the part of the 
contracting parties, he should say so; but there are 
many ways by which persons may inter-mingle socially 
without harm or discomfiture to either party or to 
society in general. It is surprising that he allowed 
himself to fall in the almost universal error of South- 
ern white leaders. 

Each chapter contains a bibliography of important 
discussions of the subjects treated therein and topics 
for study and discussion to be used by study groups. 
The book will prove valuable reading for all who wish 
to learn more of the progressive Southern white Amer- 
ican’s attitude towards America’s ‘*most important 
problem. ’’ EvGENE KINcKLE Jones. 


THE NEGRO FROM AFRICA TO AMERICA, By W. D. 
Weatherford, published by George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 
The author has produced a volume of four hundred and 

eighty-seven pages heavily documented. 

The book turns out to be one of sources rather than 
extended opinion. It is not an easy book to read, but 
should appeal to the thoughtful mind, which can hardly 
be satisfied until the sources cited have been perused 
in addition to important ones omitted. 

Though a sympathetic introduction is provided by 
Dr. J. H. Dillard and a partial statement of purpose 
by the author in the first chapter it is unfortunate 
that he did not write his preface so the reader could 
better understand the purpose of the thesis as it lay 
in the mind of the author. By chance I learned that 
on ‘Stunt Night’’ at the Y. M. C. A. Summer School 
at Black Mountain, North Carolina, last summer, a 
patient undergoing a fake surgical operation could 
not be kept under the influence of the official anaes- 
thetic. As a last resort one of the resourceful would- 
be surgeons applied this book to the patient’s nose and 
obtained complete anaesthesia instantly. I have read 
with care every word of this book and I am sure the 
author hopes to arouse his ‘‘patient’’ reader rather 
than put him to sleep. 

The author seems to be making an earnest effort to 
encourage an intelligent consideration of the Negro— 
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especially by the South—in the light of historical doe- 
uments and present day facts unbiased by prejudice. 
His plea for better understanding between races based 
on reliable information is commendable. 

The Chapters on ‘‘Afriean Background and Reli- 
gion’*’ are the least satisfactory of all the eighteen 
chapters. It is true this is a difficult subject at best. 
The demoralized tribal life brought on by the slave 
trade in Africa. The incomplete records made of the 
life and customs of the African at that time. The 
deliberate deadening of conscience toward a brother 
who suddenly became profitable as a trade commodity 
adds to the complication in getting a correct view of 
this subject. The subject has never had an unbiased, 
comprehensive and scientific treatment. This remains 
for a evreat Afriean scholar, probably the only one 
who can do it full justice. Such sources as are ex 
tant need thorouzh-going evaluation by trained _his- 
toriographers. 

A traveller’s story may be useful for camp tire en- 
tertainment, but may not be a trustworthy narrative. 
Even the religious Herald may not eseape the tempta- 
tion to sketch highly colored contrasts, thus making 
sure the cause of his propaganda. The reader will 
profit by reading in this connection, ** Wither Bound in 
Missions,’’ by Fleming, and ‘*The Clash of Color,*’ 
by Mathews. These chapters of the author lead to a 
gulf of difference, whereas the facts properly balanced 
show so much in common that most differences are 
forgotten. 

The author fails to use some very notable sourees, 
e. g., ‘*In Shadow of the Bush,’* by Talbot. The 
writer attempts to let the African tell his own story. 
It makes a difference in the picture (Gregoire should 
have been used), ‘‘The Negro,’’ by Dr. DuBois, highly 
praised by Dr. Dillard. 

The important report, an ‘‘Edueation in Afriea,*’ by 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, is not referred to, nor does he 
eall edueated Africans like Jabavu, Aggrey, Samango, 
Hayford, Overinde, Faduma, and the lamented NKomo 
to throw light on the life and customs of the Africans 

Scholars today are eagerly seeking the rich ma- 
terial obtainable through the above sourees. The 
African can speak for himself about his life and cus- 
toms in a very convincing manner today. It is not 
enough to take what is said about him, but from now 
on he will furnish a trustworthy narrative. The few 
sources mentioned would richly supplement the au- 
thor’s sources and enable the reader to put into the 
African with his ‘‘radio’’ drum. Who knows how long 
weavers of cloth with beautiful design, carvers of ivory 
and wood which modern artists are copying today. 
The author uses ‘‘The Mind of Primitive Man,’’ by 
Boas, as a source, but overlooks ‘‘The African gave 
to the world the art of smelting iron’’ mentioned in 
the text. A radio company has been featuring an 
African with his ‘‘radio’’ drum, who knows how lonz 
he has been sending messages over his land by this 
ingeniously developed means? The best musical au- 
thorities claim the only original music in American 
is of African orizin. The African slave put the 
words of the Christian’s Holy Book to his music. The 
result is beyond man’s complete description. This 
treatment of complete source material will take one 
beyond the mouth of the sluggish fever breeding Niger, 
so. vividly described by the author as a place of 
wretchedness and hopeless men. 

An adequate study of African life will reveal mate- 
rials beyond tlie immoralities of coastal sojourners 
tainted and tarnished by a past imposed upon them so 
base it beggars description. The picture of the Afri- 
ean’s background is largely what the painter makes 
it. 

Then why so necessary to emphasize what the author 
chronicles as background in order to understand the 
Negro in America? If this principle is accepted then 
we must make an analysis of all the elements in this 
cosmopolitan land. And if we go back far enough will 


there be very many folks who will like each other 
better? That is if you go back far enough. 

Sometimes the author fails to use the facts so as 
to give a balanced picture. These chapters seem to 
suffer the most in this respect. It is to be hoped some 
day the author will revise these chapters. Such a pro- 
cedure will give strong defense to the main line of. his 
thesis, 

The Afriecan’s religious background enabled him, 
here in slavery, and since, to practice the virtues of 
the Christian religion which alone can save the world 
from hatred and bitterness today. As to killing off 
his leaders, here again the African must be allowed 
to speak for himself. It takes the background and 
soul of a race to warrant a trustworthy document. 

The new historians are not inclined to give so vreat 
credit to the ‘‘Great Man’’ theory of the past but 
rather look to the people of all grades for the germ 
of progress. If the author’s contention be granted 
and the new historians are right, the Afriean is ahead 
again, 

Leaders suffer always according to the worth of the 
office. Kines have been beheaded, Presidents assis- 
sinated. Some other reasons ‘enter into the cause of 
the African’s condition. He has evidently had a 
great past. 

Keen unbiased seholars are searching for fuller 
light. When it is found we shall not marvel at the 
African barn in the ‘*‘Bush’’ assimilating on schedule 
time what moderns have to give him in the univer- 
sities of the world, 

Looking at the best in the past as well as in the 
present insures a permanent and lastinz understanding 
between races. 

Six chapters are devoted to slavery and the slave 
trade—slavery in the West Indies—the rise and fall 
of slavery in American plantation life, the free Negro 
and the economic failure of slavery. 

Many sources are used in the pieturing of this 
human tragedy. Many more have not been men 
tioned. However, these chapters well read should give 
the uninformed many facts relating t» Negroes. They 
should send the student of those problems after new 
sources—the author quotes from some plantation doe- 
uments. This is a most inviting field for young 
scholars in the South. The store rooms of many an 
old mansion may hold rich treasures which should come 
to light. The work of these chapters should create 
a thirst for a deeper draught from the springs of 
the land where so much of this tragie panorama 
moved. The treatment of the Free Negro is hardly 
adequate. He was an anomaly in a land of legalized 
bondaze of the race to which he belonged. He. had 
friends though, and the story of his progress is be- 
coming more popular. Recently the New York Times 
published an account of Chavis, who conducted a 
school in North Carolina for white people. He was 
a Princeton graduate and trained many who reached 
eminence. It was to the advanatge of slavery to show 
a free Negro longing for the care of a master be 
eause of the hardness of his lot. The author, by 
giving a chapter to this subject, again points the way . 
for new and rich unbiased investigation by coming 
scholars. There were many notable free colored men 
of fine character—leaders, men of affairs, some phy- 
sicians, ministers, teachers, travellers, ete., the author 
mentions a few notable ones. His citation of slave 
insurrections and crime is well done. It is apparent 
that conditions are far better under freedom for 
everybody. The author pleads for equal justice, im- 
partial administration of the law as the basis of 
harmony between the races. He boldly declares the 
unwisdom of disfranchisement and hte injustice of the 
Grandfather clauses to both races. 

Significantly he asks: ‘‘Has the white man all 
political wisdom?’’ He insists just laws governing 
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the ballot will be beneficial to the whole south. The 
dual system of education he recognizes as expensive, 
but insists every child must have equal school advan 
tages. He does not emphasize the college as he does 
the work of Hampton and Tuskegee, but pleads for 
well trained professional leaders thouzh law is not 
mentioned. For the Negro, as for all Americans, 
education must be education in the best sense without 
limitation. Now that Hampton and Tuskegee are 
offering college work and southern states are raisin 
standards, the principle is more nearly established. 
Many quotations and references to literature and 
music are made, illustrating the self-expression of the 
Negro. Again reference is made to the African killing 
his leaders as the cause of his backwardness. This is 
not peculiar to the African, but more or less a human 
trait even though refinement may soften the ordeu/ 
in more advanced circles. The author expresses con- 
fidence in the ability of the race to produce leaders 
and cites a few examples. 

In his last chapter he gives a short comment on 
some of his source material. His commendation of 
Stoddard’s ‘‘Rising Tide of Color’’ will be sharply 
questioned by many of all races who cultivate the 
international mind. The bibliography is not so com- 
plete as a book of this character should carry. he 
author undertook a big task. Probably no one man 
can compass it fully. The fact, however, that a 
southern white man can write such a book with the 
appeal so largely to southern readers shows zrowth in 
public sentiment toward the consideration of a great 
question of long dispute without unreasoning rancor. 
Sentiment would not let Cable write such a book in his 
day nor Sledd and a number of others somewhat 
advanced in thought. They found no weleome 
sponse. Passing over omissions, and here and there a 
questioned interpretation or conclusion, the reader 
should not fail to see the larzer thing, viz: Southern 
sentiment has advanced in making and receiving such 
a book. The author argues well when he says ‘‘only 
the intelligent can live side by side without crime.’’ 
‘‘We cannot elevate ourselves by pushing the Negro 
down.’’ 

After namin: many agencies at work for better un- 
derstanding, it seems the author would lead his readers 
to a sane study which he hopes will result in right 
and just action without fear. Let me quote from his 
own words on page 454: ‘‘It is my duty to do the 
next thing as I see it, and trust those who come after 
to have as much wisdom, as much Christian spirit, as 
much sense of justice as I have. They will in all 
probability have more and hence ean deal with the 
questions of the next century better than TIT can. I 
must do my duty now and trust the results to God 
and future humanity. This is the clear message of 
these movements toward understanding.’’ 

Only the truth can make men free. The more she 
is courted the sooner will she confer her hizhest 
favor on her unfaltering devotees. The hope of the 
world lies in the coming disciples of truth. This is 
true of our nition. This book should help as a point 
of departure for many who have formed wrong con- 
clusions or have formed none at all on a great human 
problem right at our doors. This book should hearten 
a noble band of men and women in the south, many of 
whom have adopted some courses of action in advance 
of parts of the author’s thesis. 


Jes e Eduavd Mairiand 


ADDENDA 


CARL SANDBURG has contributed something new 
under the sun to that wealth of biographical material 
on Abraham Lincoln. Beginning in the October issue 
of the Pictorial Review is his ‘‘The Unfathomed 


Lincoln,’’ a poet’s tribute to a great man. With all 
the flavor of this poet whose strokes are at once 
briliiant, bold and direct, he strips away the forma! 
glamor of a national hero and lays bare, with tender 
hands, the utter simplicity of one of history’s most 
lovable characters. ‘‘Abe was always reading, dig- 
ging into books,’’ he says, ‘‘stretched out before the 
fire. He kept saying ‘The things I want to know 
are in books; my best friend is the one who will 
git me a book I ain't read.’*’ It is this ponderous 
work that may be held responsible for Mr. Sand- 
burg’s inability to serve as a judge of poetry this 
year, for he writes, ‘‘This Lincoln book I’ve been 
on nearly put me under the daisies. . . . And much 
as I would like to go on the board of awards it 
would be foolish; [’m badly run down. I have even 
delayed for months sending my subscription to you. 
If I can get the right kind of rest I hope to have 
years, and to co-operate with you . . .’’ 


WHEN BENJAMIN BRAWLEY wrote accepting 
our invitation to serve as a judge of the Essay 
ontest he added, casually, that Knopi 
was bringing out a new book of his under the title, 
**A New Survey of English Literature.’’ The book 
has since arrived. It is a marvelously concise and 
scholarly appraisal of English Literature in relation 
to the social setting of these works. Intended as a 
text book in English for College and University 
survey courses in English Literature, it will, as the 
publishers say, be found to be an excellent guide for 
independent literary study. A peculiar significance 
of this book is that there is appearing, quietly and 
Without the usual fan-fare of startled surprise, a 
volume by a Nezro scholar, under the imprint of a 
reputable publishing house, with every evidence of 
the mastery of a subject which has nothing whatever 
to do with Africa. Mr. Brawley is a professor of 
English Literature at Shaw University in Raleigh, 


Section of om 


MELVILLE HERSKOVITS has contributed an- 
other article to the American Mercury on that always 
fascinating question of the Negro and the color line. 
For the past two years he has been engaged in a 
study of race-crossing on a fellowship grant of the 
National Research Council. He has measured several 
thousand Negroes, and spent one entire semester at 
Howard University, where he made unthropometrical 
measurements and traced the genealogy of these 
students. A surprising thing expressed in this Mer- 
cury article was that, in spite of ‘‘the questionable 
past’’ of Negroes, he was able to trace the ancestry 
of these students through several generations. Nat- 
urally his returns provide basis for many interesting 
speculations. The ‘‘color lin’’’ is so vague that it 
is an utter misnomer to refer to such a thing as 
the Negro or even a racial problem. It is a social 
problem, pure and simple. A white person may be 
colored and a colored person may be white. The 
classifications that we have so far are social rather 
than scientific. 

COUNTEE CULLEN’S first book of poems, Color, 
has finally appeared under the imprimature of Harper 
Bros. This brilliant young poet’s Shroud of Color, 
first published in the American Mercury (and included 
in his volume), fairly catapulted him into the first 
rank of contemporary poets. 

Carl Van Vechten compares the sensation created 
by this poem to that created by the appearance of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Renascence’’ in 1912. 
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The volume contains about a hundred poems, some 
of which have appeared in the Century, Nation, 
Poetry, Opportunity, Survey Graphic and the Crisis, 
but many of which are previously unpublished. 
Graceful, exquisite, intense, he brings to his work an 
almost uncanny faculty for unobtrusive rhythm and 
rhyme, and a precision of expression. Some of his 
verses, particularly his epitaphs, have a ruthless sting, 
but he is old-fashioned enough to preface his volume 
with the dedication, ‘‘To You Who Read My Book,’’ 
which begins: : 
Soon every sprinter, 
However fleet, 
Comes to a winter 
Of sure defeat; 
Though he may race 
Like the hunted doe, 
Time has a pace 
To lay him low. 

It is appropriate to announce with the appearance 
of his first book that Mr. Cullen has captured more 
poetry prizes this year. Since our last announcement 
he has won the first prize in Witter Bynner’s Inter- 
collegiate Poetry Contest for 1925 and the John Reid 
Memorial prize, offered by Poetry: Magazin> of Verse*’ 
of Chicago. Mr. Cullen entered Harvard this year 
for graduate work leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts. 


ANOTHER of the young writers, Erie Walrond, 
who recently came to OPPORTUNITY as its business 
manager, has been quite prolific. The Theatre Maga- 
carried in October an article by him on ‘*The 
Growth of the Negro Theatre.’’ Vanity Fair pub- 
lishes in its November issue his ‘‘Black Bohemia,’’ 
and the London New Age of October Sth carries a 
short story, ‘* Drought.’’ 

THE ALEXANDER PUSHKIN POETRY PRIZE 
as announced has but one award of $100. Mr. 
Clement Wood, who served as one of the judzes of 


Poetry last year (and will serve again) and who ha- 
been giving to such of our poets as requested it 
through OpporTUNITY professional criticism en thei: 
work without fee, will autograph for the ten ranking 
contestants for this prize «a copy of his most reeent 
volume, Poets of America, which OpportTuntrry — wil! 
present. This volume, incidentally, carries a generous 
discussion of the Negro poets. 

PROFESSOR N. N. PUCKETT of the Department 
of Sociology of Western Reserve University has just 
turned over to the University of North Carolina Press 
Folk:-Beliefs of the Southern Negro, and is im course 
of preparation of another volume on the Saored and 
Secular Songs of the Negro. Of these folk melodies 
and poetry he has a fond regard. It may not be 
too great a liberty to quote from one of his letters. 
**It is with a keen sense of loss that I watch thes: 
old rhythm ‘masterpieces daily disappear under the 
onslaught of the stilted and less satisfying forms of 
modern music. I am glad to see interest bein: 
aroused in the field before such productions have been 
forever erased from the memory of the people.’’ 


OF BOOKS on Negro Folklore this year, there 
seems to be no end. The A. & C. Boni press is 
announcing another collection of Negro Work Songs, 
Street Cries, and Spirituals, by RB. Emmet Kennedy, 
under the title ‘‘Mellows.’’ Mr. Kennedy will be 
remembered for his ‘‘Black Cameos,’’ in which he 
attempted to depict with certain naturalistic sketches 
the life of a certain class of Negroes around him. 
There was humor in it and considerable element of 
the ridiculous, but he denied any intention merely to 
be humorous. With the growing appreciation of 
Negro Songs and Folk Poetry, his second book can 
do more frankly what he asserts he originally in- 
tended to do with his Negro materials. 


“<6he Gmperor Jones” in London 


AUL ROBESON in 

London has proved an 
equal if not greater suc- 
cess than in New York. 
O’Neill’s The Emperor 
Jones had been long ex- 
pected across the Atlantic, 
and its appearance proved 
a sensation, both for the 
extraordinary craftsman- 
ship of Mr. O’Neill’s play 
regarded as his best, and 
for Mr. Robeson’s fine and 
impressive acting. The 
opinions of dramatic crit- 
ies divided on the play, 
which, in technique, 
swung away sharply from 
the conventional, but the 
acclaim of Robeson was 
not merely general, but 
loud. The Times calls 
him ‘‘an artist to the fin- 
ger tips,’’ the Manchester 


PavuL ROBESON 


as the 
** Emperor Jones’’ 


Guardian remarks that ‘‘rarely does an actor 
so put his mind to the governing of his body 
that not a muscle is wasted in the service of 


his art.’’ The Daily Mail thinks ‘‘the play 
should draw the town,’’ and the Sunday Times 
demands that ‘‘Mr. Robeson should give us his 
Othello." The Daily Telegraph and _ the 
Daily Express dislike the play, but applaud the 
actor. The great volume of press accounts are 
enthusiastic over both. 


‘*The Emperor Jones’* is a monologue. That 
Paul Robeson, in his moods of terror, can hold 
the audience through seven scenes is a_ tribute 
both to his acting and the passionate writing of 
the author. It is interesting that a play written 
in Anglo-American Negro dialect should, from sheer 
force of truth, be a thing of permanent value to 
literature. Paul Robeson’s greatest gift is his 
voice, which can express every shade of human 
emotion. His physical splendour contrasted with 
the squalor of his mind when confronted with 
death only makes realism more real. As he passes 
from fear to fear he divests not only his men- 
tality, but his body of the trappings of civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

Daily Mirror (London) 

**Certain American critics have called ‘The 
Emperor Jones’ the greatest play of modern times. 
In New York there is an entire quarter surren- 
dered to a Negro population, which has in its 
midst several coloured millionsires. To us, as a 
people, the Negro is unknown. The difference of 
comiitions is bound to affect the attitude of Eng- 
lish playgoers to ‘‘The Emperor Jones.’’ But it 
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will never be denied that it is a very dramatic 
piece of work, admirably acted by a coloured actor 
of gigantic proportions, Mr. Paul Robeson . ./. 
a man of splendid physique, with a beautiful 
voice. The play is litthe more than a monologue 
to the sound of a tom-tom. A rascally Cockney 
trader shares the first scene with the Emperor and 
the last with the rebels. Otherwise Jones does 
all the talking— 


** Forgive me, Lawd! Forgive dis po’ sinner 
an’ keep dem away, Lawd!; heep dem away 
from me! And stop dat drum soundin’ in my 
years. Dat begin to sound haunted too. De 
Lawd'll preserve me from haunts after dis. I 
ain't skeered of real men. But dem odders— 
Oh, my po’ feet! Dem shoes ain't no use no 
more ceptin’ to hurt; I’se better widout dem. 
Yo’ was real AI patent leather, too. Look at 
yo” now, Emperor; yo’se gettin’ mighty low.’* 
As Mr. Robeson speaks these words, they lose 

their grotesqueness and become terrible. He moans 
and pants like a wild animal maddened by fear. 
It is a magnificent exhibition. Mr. Victor Stanley, 
at Harry Smithers, the Cockney trader, has the 
only other speaking part of importance. In the 
printed book, he uses dreadful language, but as 
played, he is restricted to ‘‘blasted’’ and ‘‘ bloom- 
in’’ to the great advantage of the piece. Mr. 
James Light, who has come especially from New 
York, has produced the play with imagination. 
The tom-tom was a little too loud, and ‘‘the little 
formless fears’’ rather ineffective. Otherwise, 
all was excellent. Birmingham Post. 
It says much for the art with which Mr. Robe- 
son sustains his part and for the splendour of 
his voice, that one was never at any stage less 
than interested, if never wholly absorbed. 
Outlook. 


One can hardly call it a play; it is practically 


a monologue. As the Emperor, Paul Robeson, a 
magwificent figure of a man with a wonderful 
voice, is terrific; his agony of terror, his pathetic 
self-exhortations, make an uncanny picture of a 
human soul stripped bare. The end of the play, 
which is too long drawn out, is rather an anti- 
climax, and the applause last night, which was 
considerable, was all for the actor. 
Daily Sketch. 

On Wednesday night Lerner at the Little; last 
night Paul Robeson at the Ambassadors’. For 
the second evening, in succession a foreign actor 
has taken the principal part in a West-end play, 
and has done it so well that no possible thoughts 
of ‘‘what an English actor might have done with 
it’’ could in any way interfere with the univer- 
sal applause at the end. 

To be sure, Mr. Robeson’s job in ‘*The Em- 
peror Jones’’ at the Ambassadors’ last night was 
the harder of the two. It is Mr. O’Neill’s best 
play. Mr. Robeson, the coloured actor, surprised 
us. Of magnificent height and physique, he has 
a voice of the loveliest quality. And he domin- 
ates the stage and his fellow actors not only by 
physique, but by sheer actor’s power—power of 
emotion and intellect. 

Daily Chronicle. 

The piece, ‘‘The Long Voyage Home,’’ is not 
likely to help Mr. O’Neill’s reputation in this 
country. ‘‘The Emperor Jones’’ is more consid- 
erable stuff. No play in so far as it is a play 
at all, has ever been seen quite like it. 

The ‘‘Emperor’’ himself is Mr. Paul Robeson, 
a Negro actor of immense height and capability. 
His rich, rolling voice, his changes from real dig- 
nity to childish fright, his atempts at self-en- 
couragement, and his true tragic powers at the 
end make a visit to this curious play an experi- 
ence of value. Evening Standard. 


‘*At the Ambassadors’ the title role is filled 
both expressively and imposingly by Mr. Paul 
Robeson, a Negro actor of tall and stalwart fig- 
ure and sonorous tones, who makes a picturesque 
personage of the Emperor attired in blue and gold 
tunic, crimson breeches, and high boots, whose 
corpse is finally dragged in by his triumphant 
pursuers. This last scene is impressive, and so 
are also the ghost and auction passages. Mr. 
Robeson’s fine work generally, with his significant 
portrayal of Jones’ emotional changes, with spas- 
modie prayers is being applauded warmly at the 
Ambassadors, where he has especially good sup- 
port from Mr. 8S. Victor Stanley in a cleverly 
detailed study of the Cockney . There is able co- 
operation from Miss Irene Howe as the flying 
old woman, and from Mr. Julian Andrews and 
Mr. V. A. Davies, duly grotesquely horrific as a 
demoniacal Congo chief. The Southern planters, 
convicts, and other apparitions are all presented 
so as to enhance the effect of a fine ensemble. 
‘*The Emperor Jones’’ is staged with a certain 
simplicity and with a tendency towards the Im- 
pressionist. 

The Stage. 

To begin with, this actor has been dowered with 
a physique which fills the eye like a bronze of 
noble period. His features are  xpressive, well 
eut, and of extraordinary distinction. His voice 
is one of the finest I have ever heard, warmer 
in tone than Forbes-Robertson’s, and apt, one 
thinks for the roll of great verse. We are told 
that when Kean played Othello to Booth’s 

and was anxious to eclipse his American rival, he 
made his voice sough like the wind in tree-tops. 
Mr. Robesons’ voice has this quality, and he should 
give us his Othello. In the wearing of the fool- 
ish sky-blue tunic and red pants there was nothing 
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of the ridiculous. The fellow was an Emperor 
of sorts, and as he towered over the egregious 
Smithers it was hard to formulate any theory of 
white supremacy. In the end the fugitive, 
having lost his way, delivers himself into the hands 
of his enemies, who trail his body to the camp- 
fire. ‘‘Dead as a ‘erring!’’ chuckles Smithers, 
‘*Gorlimey, but yer died in the ‘eight o’ style, 
any’ow!’’ It says a great deal for the actor’s 


power that his trailed body brought with it some 
thing of the majesty of death. Mr. Robeson re 


ceived a great ovation at the close. It was a 
wonderful performance, and the mind dwells yet 
upon the singing of a grim Negro spiritual, and 
many passages of mingled humour and pathos. 
The man who could put) into ‘“mperor, you’se 
gittin’? mighty low!’’ all that Mr. Robeson put 
into it is a fine tragie cator.’’ 
The Sunday Times (London) 


Fall of the Year 


By ALLEN 


Brumaire 


(,™* days are here, with all that gray 
days bring: 

The mists that lie upon the cheek like tears, 

The withered leaves that crisping weather sears, 

The silent nests where birds were used to sing, 

The wood’s lean arms stretched out in sorrow- 
ing, 

The crepe wherein each dullard field appears; 

Gray days are here with all that gray days 
bring, 

The mists that lie upon the cheek like tears, 

The clouds, low brooding, vaguely threatening, 

The wind, that wearilessly perseveres 

In monodies for the desolate old year’s 

Dying, and for every desolate, old thing. 

Gray days are here, with all that gray days 
bring. 


Cross Roads 


Ware lads and comely lasses long ere we: 

Have gone the way that we it seems 
must pass, 

And lads will love as warmly it may be, 

Nor ends all comeliness with you, my lass. 

Have come, will come, days when they no 
more love, 

Bitterly parting., or it may be, gaily, 

Wiser at any rate, the lovers rove, 

Just as we now. So wags the old world, daily. 


You will find flattery, I shall refind jesting, 

There will be lads and lasses for our lies, 

And other fleeces for young hearted questing, 

Wisdom, my lass, denies that we are cheated, 

This is an old tale, bound to be repeated— 

(Oh, but the girl’s warm lips, and her deep 
eyes!) 


“Ghe Negro’s Gycle of Song 


Contined from page >: 


Nigger got out o’ his shirt 
An’ went to work; 
When pay-day come, 
White man say he ain’t work ’nuf. 


If you work a’l the week, 
An’ work all the time, 

White man sho to bring 
Nigger out behin’. 


Song is the Negro’s mother. She nurtures 
him, soothes him, pacifies him, glorifies him. 
She keeps his heart cheered when the weight 
of an oppressive world would bend his body to 
the sod. She exalts him when others would see 
him abased, and draws his eyes upward to 


Notice 


fhe New York Urban League Women’s Aumiliary 
announced its Second Annual Charity Ball at New 


Manhattan Casino, Friday evening, November 13th. 


Music by John C. Smith’s Vocalizing Orchestra. 


») 


realms of higher achievement when the scoffs 
of men would crush him and force him into 
the role of stone-hewer. 

Many will be inclined to laugh as they read 
the words which Odum and Johnson have re- 
corded so faithfully, and interpreted with sueh 
evident carefulness. Some will eall it gibber- 
ish. And nonsense much of it is if naked, 
cold, physical eyes do the measuring. But 
visions quickened by a sense of things spiritual 
cannot fail to perceive that the soul which 
underlies and permeates these songs of black 
folk is the same one which in latter years has 
burst forth into the luxuriant, mellifluous out- 
pourings from the hearts of such children as 
Dunbar, DuBois and Countee Cullen. 


NOTICE 


We regret that because of an unusually crowded 
issue, it is impossible to carry in this issue the second 
part of Lucius Scott’s interesting essay, ““The Per- 
sistent Development of a Menacing Situation.” It 
will appear, however, in the December issue. 
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Gorrespondence 


District Court 
of the 

Vira Islands of the United States, 

Chambers of 

Judge Lucius J. M. Malmin. 

‘**My Dear Sir: 
For your letter of the Sth inst. and accompanying 
Opy Of OPPORTUNITY please accept my thanks. Also 
my thanks for your suggestion of comment on mv 


triend Holstei’s article. Complying let me say: Mr. 
Holstein in his article states the truth; nothin: but 
the truth, but not the whole truth. If tu ole 


iupleasant truth as to maladministration, Govern 
mental and Judicial, in the Virgins appeared in 
OPPORTUNITY you would have to print on asbestos 

Stating that *‘ When the Democratic agitation of 
the Virgin Islands Congressional Council began to 
make headway on the mainland, the Navy’s officials 
quickly chanzed the legend on the seal and letterheads 
and have been declaring ever since that there is no 
Naval Government in the Virgin Islands,’’? Mr. Hol- 
stein overlooks the fact that the ‘‘Naval Govern- 
ment’’ of the Virgin Islands received its first setback 
in the case entitled ‘‘United States vs. Malmin,’’ 
reported in the 272d Federal Reporter, now considered 
the leading case in the United States on Mandatory 
Authority of Appellate Courts, and consequentiy fre- 
quently quoted and referred to. 

When he writes of ‘‘Naval Judges,’’ he takes the 
individual’s full measure, he classifies, the terminology 
is correct. 

‘*Raece prejudice’? was certainly officially intro 
duced’’ and officially fostered. George Washington 
Williams while Governor’s Advisor sseeringly termed 
me a ‘‘nigger lover,’’ possibly because of my tairness 
on the Bench and my openly declared high regard 
for Hamilton Jackson. 

Contra to the Naval Government's enforcement of 
Danish Law affecting citizenship by the ‘‘Naval 
Judge, Williams,’’ it may be remembered, I declared 
from the Bench that as far as the Court was con 
cerned I would at all times consider the people of 
the Virgin Islands as citizens of the United States, 
with all rights thereunto appertaining, and disregard 
ing any and all attempts to foist upon the Court 
Danish Law procedure or custom and ignoring all 
Naval attempts to force Judicial prostitution. 

On land the Navy will ignore the written law 
when it suits its purpose; ‘‘quarter deck’’ authority 
may not he ignored—hbut let it be exercised in the 
Navy where it must be tolerated, on the sea where 
the Navy belongs. 

Congress at the next session must be aroused; must 
he forced to attention. Its nezlect, its ignorance of 
the Islands, its indifference to the complaints and 
petitions of the Islanders—whom a certain Congress- 
man considered ‘‘part of the purchase’’—is a na- 
tional disgrace. But let it be known—there is now 
an apparent publie and Congressional awakening, a 
realization of the needs and a recognition of the 
demands of the Islanders. There are certain indica- 
tions of the nearing crisis and hopeful signs that the 
‘fabolition of Navy rule’’ in the Virgin Islands is 
about to end. 

The psychological, the opportune, moment is here 
and they wrong Opportunity who say she ‘‘knocks’’ but 
onee, 

Opportunity has my hest wishes. You may place 
me on your subscription list and send me a memoran- 
dum of charges. 


Sincerely, 
Lucius J. M. Marmrn.’’ 


Department of Labor, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington. 

‘‘Thank you for the courtesy of furnishing me 
with a copy of the October Opportunity, which con- 
tains an article entitled ‘‘The Virgin Islands,’’ writ- 
ten by Mr. Casper Holstein. As an exchange of 
courtesy, I am sending to you, under separate cover, 
a copy of the Report of the Federal Commission 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor to investigate 
industrial and economic conditions in the Virgin 
Islands, U. S. A. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES J. Davis, Secretary.’’ 


‘*T thank vou for a copy of Opporrunity with a 
very splendid article on the Virgin Islands by Mr. 
Casper Ilolstein. May I ask you to add my name 
list and send the bill to me? The 
magazine came this morning. I have read the article, 
but have not had time to digest it. I should be very 
vlad to write you later. Will you kindly send me 

Mr. Holstein’s address. 

Yours very truly, 
C. MircHe.., 
Secretary, Federal Commission 
of the Virgin Islands.’’ 


& 

‘‘T think Mr. Holstein’s presentation of the case 
of the Virgin Islands is a splendid one. All such 
publicity will help in the effort which I hope will be 
made again in a serious way this winter to press Con- 
wress to establish a civilian government for the Islands. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR WARNER, 
Associate Editor, ‘‘The Nation.’’ 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
“The receipt of your letter of 5 October 1925, together 
with a copy of the October number of “Opportunity,” is 
acknowledged. Since the Government of the Virgin 
Islands is not under the Navy Department, it is neither 
desirable nor proper for the Secretary of the Navy to 
make any comment on Mr. Holstein’s article. 
Yours very truly, 
Curtis D. 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


As authority for my contention that the government of 
the Virgin Islands is naval, I quote from Special Publi- 
cation No. 103, issued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce (1925), entitled “Geographical Dictionary of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States,” by James Wil!iam 
McGuire, Cartographic Engineer, U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Service, as follows+(p. 22): 

“June 1917 naval government (italics mine) letter- 
heads bore the legend ‘Virgin Islands of the United 
States’ . . . The islands are administered by Navy 
officers appointed by the President. The American 
governors to date have been Rear-Admiral James H. 
Oliver, 1917-19; Rear-Admiral J. N. Oman, 1920-21; 
Rear-Admiral S. C. Kittelle, 1922; Capt. Henry 
Hough, 1923, and Capt. Philip Williams, U. S. N., 
1924-25.” 

The facts truly speak for themselves. 

Casper HOLSTEIN, 
President, 
Virgin Islands Congressional Council. 
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‘*The white races must realize the necessity of treat- 
ing all colored men in the spirit of absolute equality 
and give up the attitude of color superiority,’’ says 
Lord Willingdon, recently at the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress in England. 

J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, a close student of the East and its 
race problems, stated: ‘‘A solid white front inevi- 
tably means a solid yellow, brown or black front, 
and that can only have one meaning—war.*’ In 
analyzing the cause of race discriminations, Secretary 
Oldham emphasized the economir side and pointed out 
that the exclusive immigration policies of America 
and the British dominions were caused by the fear 
that standards of living might be affected by the ad- 
mission of cheap labor. 

Shoran Singha, a Christian Indian, warned the Con- 
gress that ‘‘we have got to get rid of the idea that 
God sent the white man to rule the black. We must 
get rid of the white man’s prestige. Not the pres- 
tige of color, but the prestige of character will count 
in the future.’’ 


The career of Samuel L. Manning has been an ex- 
citing and extraordinary one. Born in Algiers, he re- 
ceived early schooling in Venezuela, higher education 
in Paris; he was for four or five years a jockey 
in India, France and Belgium. He is familiar with 
Arabic, Spanish and French, having sojourned in these 
countries. While serving with the British West Indian 
Regiment in the World War, his comic gift was dis- 
covered and rewarded by requests to entertain the 
disabled soldiers. After his discharge, he toured 
Enzland with a minstrel troupe, of his organization. 


Samuel Manning 


During an engagement with the Harkins Dramatic 
Company in the West Indies, the actor studied native 
customs and adapted many of of the country’s rhythms 
in a ‘‘blues’’ (West Indian) series for the General 
Phonograph Company. He also played the part of 
the Negro miner in John Howard Lawson’s much dis- 
cussed play, ‘‘Processional.’’ Manning sings tenor to 
the accompaniment of his orchestra, playing his own 
music and either with words written by him or to 
native songs translated and adapted. He has also made 
selections for the Okeh Record Company. At present 
he is engaged in making records for the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. 


Nana Amoah III, rul.r of th: 
Fantis tribe (consisting of 
about 30,000 people) of West 
Africa’s Gold Coast, has come 
to America to study the indus- 
trial and social accomplishments 
ot the Negroes for valuable sug 
gestions he may take back, 
being especially desirous of 
linking closely the Negroes of 
hoth continents by familiariza 
tion of customs and needs of 
each other. He came here from 
a royal visit in England, where, 
as a reigning potentate, he was 


received with full honors and 
presented with a replica of the 
gold sword that serves as the 
scepter of his dynasty. In 
traveling, Chief Amoah wears 
ordinary English clothing, al 
though  brilliant-hued native 
costumes of fine texture are in 
his wardrobe. According to his 
observation of his country prim- 
itive beliefs and superstitions 
are still held sacred, although 
Christianity is spreading fast. 
The ruler was educated in Wesleyan College, the first 
Christion college established in the Gold Coast country, 
and has traveled extensively, besides spending a number 
of years in England, where his two daughters are in 
school. Nana Amoah is 49 years old and has four chil- 
dren. It is interesting to note his views on religion: 


A Negro instructor of athletics is now a_ repre- 
sentative to the sessions of the body that d cides the 
policies of all high school athletics in the City of New 
York. As the repres ntative from Bryant School, Mr. 
Gerald Norman, of Flushing, New York, is a member 
of the Public Schools Athletic League games committee. 

Mr. Norman organized and. has coached the tenn's 
team at Bryant and has aided the oth r coaches in their 
sports. Bryant boys are strong for Mr. Norman, 
whose good record of usefulness to Bryant athletic teams 
and whose even temper and fair treatment of the stu- 
dents have made him highly regarded. 

Mr. Norman is the Secretary of the National Tennis 
Association and a well-known tennis player. 


George W. Carver is experimenting on a dye from 
native woods, barks, herbs and flowers, southern grown 
materials, now largely going to waste. According to 
the Columbia (S. C.) State, Dr. Carver is thoroughly 
convinced that ‘‘native dyes should occupy a very 
prominent place in the ever-increasing list’’ of the 
South’s resources. 

‘*The delicate flesh tints are very attractive. Lay 
experts in color tell me that there are a number of 
new shades, especially in the greens, yellows, blues, 
browns and purples; these colors launder well with 
soap.’’ 

The scientist finds that rubber from the Poinsetta 
is of good quality and he is experimenting to find if 
the familiar ornamental] plant is a rubber source worth 
practical expolitation. 
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Education is brought to Negro farmers by automo- 
bile in Alabama. Tuskegee Institute operates a ear, 
according to information divulged by the Hampton- 
Tuskegee Endowment Fund, through the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which travels throughout the rural districts, 
teaching the farmer efficiency and thrift in the pro- 
duction of crops, sanitation, care of stock, up-to-date 
methods of building and repairing. The women are 
taught good homemaking and proper care of children. 

In one county last year, 10,600 Negroes were reached 
in two weeks by this ‘‘school on wheels.’’ Efforts 
are being made to penetrate every backward commu- 
nity in the south by this ‘‘Mahomet-to-the-mountain’’ 
method. 


On August 25 the Pullman Porters’ Union was 
formed in New York City under the general direction 
of <A. Philip Randolph, Editor of The Messenger. 
The movement is attracting nation-wide attention by 
both the officials and employees of the Pullman Com- 
pany. <A fair salary, shorter hours and pay for 
overtime are among the points emphasized in the stand 
taken by the organization. 


The colored branches of the Y. M. C. A. report an 
increase in membership to 32,341—more than 4,000 
above the membership of last year. The participations 
of men and boys in colored associations in physical 
activities rose from 256,600 to 415,100. Those seeking 
vocational guidance have nearly doubled since 1923- 
1924. Attendance at Bible classes totalled 130,400, 
nearly 50,000 more than last year; volunteer teachers 
and leaders have doubled; the number joining chureh 
has increased and the total attendance at Bible classes 
and religious meetings has risen from 364,600 to 457,- 


400. 


Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912 


Of Opportunity, published monthly 
at New York. N. Y., for October 1. 
1925. 

State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 


Before me, a notary in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Charles S. Johnson, who, hav 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the Publication Opportunity and 
that the following is, to the bes: of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 44 Postal Laws and Regula 
tions, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
are: Publisher, Dept. of Research and 
Investigations of National Urban 
League; Editor, Charles S. Johnson; 
Managing Editor, Charles S. Johnston: 
Business Manager, none; 127 East 23rd 
Street, New York City, N. Y 


2. That the owner is: not a stock 
corporation; the official organ of a social 
service organization,—National Urhan 
League. Exec. Sec., E. K. Jones. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees, and other security holders own 
ing or holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


Charles S. Johnson, Editor. 


A nation-wide jubilee, centering in Chicago, is held 
this month celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of the 
passage of the thirteenth amendment. An exposition 
of Negro progress, representative Negroes in business, 
polities, education and churches will take all material 
available, emphasizing and shaping it into the best 
presentation of progress and achievement. Special 
editions of many colored periodicals will be given 
over to the exposition of ‘‘Progress and Achievement 


Week.’’ 


The St. Louis Argus gives a notable example of 
achievement and ability in citing the case of Miss 
Gladys Williams, a young lady placed through the 
employment division of the St. Louis Urban League. 
Miss Williams was one of the first to apply for work 
when the Chester Knitting Mill was opened to colored 
girls. Shortly after entering there, she became assist- 
ant forelady and continued until business depression 
closed the plant. Last August Miss Williams was 
placed in a local dress manufactory as presser. Ip 
December she was promoted to shipping clerk; in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, to assistant order clerk and in June was 
given an extended vacation with pay, and upon her 
return given the position of order clerk. She does 
all the local buying for the firm. Each position she 
has vacated for promotion has been filled by a col- 
ored girl she suggested. 

ERRATA 

In the Virgin Islands article, carried last month, 
Benjamin Banneker was mentioned among the list of 
distinguished sons. Instead, this should have read 
** Benjamin and Canegata.’’ The Government House 
shown in photograph is in St. Croix instead of St. 
Thomas. 
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No other newspaper or magazine gives you the sort of news contained in 


| 
THE NEW LEADER | 


The New Leader is the official organ of those who are today fighting for social justice for 
all men and women, regardless of race, color, religion and nationality. 


In its columns every week you can read of the doings of the men and women who are 
working for a new social order; you can get the inside story of events of real significance; you 
can keep in touch with the people of the world, their triumphs and their struggles. 

In the industrial life of the nation the Negro, has become a vitally important factor creating 
the need for trained and informed Negroes to guide the masses in their new industrial relations. 
Always a fearless and relentless champion of the rights of the Negro, The New Leader 
carries up to the minute’’ information necessary to all who believe in progress. 
It’s a thrilling, colorful, fascinating world that The New Leader brings to you. It is the 
organ of truth and justice for every human being. 

. Just pin a dollar bill to this coupon wlth your name and address! It will bring you The 

New Leader for six months. Once a reader always a reader. 


Use This Blank 


To THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York City 


Herewith find $1.00 for which send The New Leader SIX \IONTHS 


Name 


Address 


City 


To the Editors of The Messenger, 
2311 Seventh Avenue, Street 
New York City. Ci 
Dear Messrs. Randolph and Owen:- 

Enclosed you will find a check for $1.75, for which I wish you would send me The Messenger for 
one year. I always like to be in the company of keenly intelligent people, so when I learned that the 
following people were reprsentative of your readers, my decision was made: 


Dr. Peyton H. Anderson, N. Y. City Richard Dewgard, Orange Walk, Sylvester L. McLaurin, Washington, 
Dr. Alvin St. C. Austin, Pittsburgh British Honduras Db Cc by 
Mrs Maggie L. Walker, Richmond S. H. Dudley, Washington, D. C. James R. Purdy, Buffalo, N. Y i 
B. L. Jordan, Richmond Dr. John G. Day, Sanitarium, Ont., G. E. Mhlongo, Johannesburg, : 
Jesse Binga, Chicago Can. S. Africa 
Anthony Overton, Chicago W. P. Dabney, Cincinnati, O. Mrs. Gertrude E. MeDougald, New 
Heywood Broun, New York City Rev. S. T. Eldridge, Hartford, Conn. York City 
Walter W. H. Casselle, Philadelphia Dr. S. T.. Franklin, Knoxville, Tenn. John E. Nail, New York City 
Dr. R. A. Williams, Chicago W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee Inst. J. W. Nishida, Tampico, Mexico 
Robert S. Abbott, Chicago Ruth Fisher, London, Eng ae. Cc. ¥ Roman Nashville Tenn si 
Dr. Wilbur C. Gordon, Los Angeles E. Franklin Frazier, Atlanta, Ga Medici1 Hat. 
Clements Kadalie, Johannesburg, S. A. John T. Gibson, Philadelphia see » 
William Pickens, New York City Clarence Darrow, Chicago - Niat . Hi 
Morris Hillquit, New York City Rev. Francis J. Grimke, Washington, Alexander Njaba, Kingwilliamstown, 
Ramsey MacDonald, M.P., London, bp. Cc South Africa 
Eng. Eugene F. Gordon, Boston, Mass. John Orth, Boston, Mass 
Sidney Webb, M.P., London, Eng A. H. Grimke, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Daisy Reed, Corona, N. Y 
Mrs. D. R. Horton, Monrovia, Liberia Prince Hopkins, London, Eng. A. B. Richardson, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mme. A’Lelia Walker, New York City T. Edward Hill, Charleston, W. Va. Fannie B. Spencer, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Edgar P. Benjamin, Boston W. L. Hutcherson, Wichita, Kan. Ruth Loften Smith, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Dr. R. R. Moton, Tuskegee Inst Georgia Douglas Johnson, Washing- Dr. W. 8S. Scarborough, Wilberforce, 
M. Battey, Tuskegee Inst. ton, D O. 
S. Jay Bush, Maisons-Lafitte, France E. L. James, harleston, 3 a. W. W. Sanders. Charlies |W. Va. fs 
Pope Billups, New York City J. Rupert Jefferson, Parkersburg, British 
Bishop W. S. Brooks, Monrovia, W. Va Guiene <a 
Liberia Mrs. Luke Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. Ww D.C 
A. H. Brown, Charleston, W. Va Dr. Tucker J. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. Neval H. Thomas, ashington, a C. 
R. R. Church, Memphis, Tenn. Otto H. Kahn, New York City Carl Van Vechten, New York City 
Charles W. Chesnutt, Cleveland Fay Lewis, Rockford, III. Wilson Lovett, Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Alan D. Cheeks, Boston Albert C. Lawson, Austin, Texas Rev. John B. Wilson, E. Gloucester, 
Dr. T. C. Chapman, Kansas City, Mo. George W. Lee, Memphis, Tenn. Mass. | 
J. S. Clark, Baton Rouge, La. Ciement Malone, St. Kitts, B. W. 1 William Woodward, Chicago 


If The Messenger interests them, I’m sure it will hold my attention. So rather than buy it off 
the stands at 15 cents a copy, I am sending my check for $1.75. 
Very truly yours, 


‘Ste: 
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